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~ American Agriculturist 


Making Ready for the Next Year’s Wheat 


Early Plowing Increases Yields--Follow Plow or Roller with Harrow---Eight Pecks Right Amount of Seed--Some of the 
Best Varieties—-Water a Controlling Factor in Growing Wheat--Top Dressing with Manure---Must 
Plow Early for Wheat--By Charles E. Thorne, Director of Ohio Experiment Station 
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(&) NE of my earliest experiences as 
4) a young farmer was the growing 
. of a crop of wheat on a thin clay 
field, which a kind uncle had allowed me to 
use. He also gave me the proceeds of a straw 
stack, around which cattle had been fed the 
previous winter, to use as a top-dressing for 
the field. I plowed the entire field without 
stopping to harrow, and then hauled out the 
stack bottom and unloaded it in piles over 
the field, having been taught that exposure 
to the air would dry out the manure and 
thus cause a loss in its value. But the rains 
had stopped and by the.time I got the manure 
all hauled out and began to scatter it, the 
land was baked into dry clods almost as 
hard as brick. Moreover, the manure, which 
had not been very abundant in the first place 
and hence had been put in small piles, had 
so sifted down between the furrows that it 
was impossible to get an even spread. 

However, I did the best I could in scatter- 
ing and then began to harrow and roll; and 
I harrowed and rolled and roiled and har- 
rowed until I had put more labor on the field 
in trying to get it in condition than I had 
done in the plewing, and yet it was so dry 
and clodded that much of the wheat failed 
to germinate, the stand was irregular, and 
the winter and spring reduced it still further. 

Following, in another respect, the custom of 
the neighborhood, I had put on only five or 
six pecks of seed, although the seed had been 
carefully cleaned. When the harvest came, 
I was able to gather about 11 bushels of 
wheat to the acre; so after I had paid. my 
uncle his third for the use of the land I had 
left for my labor probably less than 50 cents 
a day for the time I had expended. 

This experience taught me a lesson that 
has stayed with me all my life. However fer- 
tile the land, it is, after all, the water which 
is the controlling factor in determining yield. 

I count the land roller one of the most 
useful implements of the farm, and yet I 
believe that half the farmers would be bet- 
ter off if every roller were pitched into the 
bottom of Lake Erie. For, like all good 
things, it may be sadly abused, and some- 
times it seems that the better the gift we 
have the more prone we are to abuse it. I 
_ know that it is mighty handy and pleasant, 

after following the plow for some hours, to 
mount the roller and ride over the field, but 
on such land as that I have been describ- 
ing, the roller merely cracks the clods and 
this facilitates the drying out instead of pre- 
venting it. If the roller were followed at 
once with the smoothing harrow, then it 
would have performed its function in a 
thorough manner; but this is very sel- 
dom done. 

As I travel here and there I see field after 
field’ rolled after the plow and left exposed 
to the air, thus losing its water far more 
rapidly than if it had never been rolled at 
all, not only through the cracks left by the 
roller itself, but through the horse tracks 
which the roller does not fill up. As a single 
implement to follow the plow, there is noth- 
“ing equal to the smoothing harrow, and it 
should go to the field with the plow and be 
used in ordinary August weather every half 
day, never allowing the land to stand more 
than three or four hours after plowing until 
the surface is pulverized, the cracks between 
the furrows and the horse tracks filled up 
with fine dirt. Through this pulverized earth 
mulch the moisture escapes very slowly and 
the field thus treated may be left until a more 
convenient time for more thoroughly fitting 
it for the crop. 

My idea of top-dressing the field with 
Manure was a good one, but my method was 
ail wrong. Whenever manure is piled in 
heaps it begins to heat and in heating it 
loses ‘its most: valuable constituent, the am- 


monia. The drying out of manure involves 
practically no loss. Of course, whenever 
manure is handled there is some evolution 
of free ammonia, but what is lost in this 
way, if the manure is spread as soon .as 
taken ‘from the stable or yard, is merely 
that which has been ‘accumulating in 
the interstices of the heap. When, how- 
ever, Manure is piled in heaps and allowed 
so to stand, the process of ammonia forma- 
tion goes on with renewed energy, the ammo- 
nia escaping rapidly into the air. Not only 
this, but if there should be showers of rain, 
these wash a large part of the value of the 
manure into the small spaces immediately 
below the heaps, and when the manure is 
scattered there will be a small spot exces- 
sively fertilized with a large area of only 
half treated or barren land around. Under 
such circumstances manure may even do 
harm instead of good, causing an excessive 
growth in the small spot, which lodges and 
rusts, while the remainder of the field gets 
practically no benefit. 


Plow Early for Wheat 


I was right in beginning my plowing as 
early as possible after the previous crop. of 
oats or wheat had been taken off, and if I 
had followed the plow immediately with the 
harrow, my yield probably would have been 
doubled. Some years later I inadvertently 
made a very interesting experiment on this 
point; having begun the plowing on a field 
in the middle, intending to plow the entire 
field as one land, I was called off when about 
half done to do some necessary work which 
could not be postponed. After some weeks I 
came back and finished the field and then 
sowed it all to wheat. 

The outcome was that the wheat on the 
first plowed land, which had been harrowed 
as fast as plowed, was conspicuously better 
from a week after seeding until the harvest, 
and yielded some 10 bushels to the acre more 
than that on the four sides of the field which 
had been plowed later. Both had received 
the same care as to tillage and the same 
quantity of seed. The explanation of this 
is easy to give; as tillage sets up in the 
ground the process which we call “nitrifica- 
tion,” by which the nitrogen of the humus 
and other vegetable matter is converted into 
a form available to the crop—a process akin 
to fermentation, each stirring of the land 
forwards this work, and hence early plowing 
Iay often make a very great difference in 
the yield of crop. 


How Much Seed? 


One of the most interesting experiments 
I ever made was in respect to the quantity of 
seed. It was a field of rich, bottom land— 
not black bottom, but a clayey soil, which, 
under good conditions, has always yielded 
excellent crops of wheat. I laid it off into 
30 plots and sowed it in different quantities 
of seed per acre, weighing the wheat sown, 
so that I knew exactly what I had. put on, 
and sowing five separate plots for each rate 
of seeding. Up to this time I had never 
grown more than 27 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, but the. average yield for 2% pecks of 
seed in. this experiment was 29% bushels. 
Had I stopped at this point, I would have 
been ready to indorse the statements which 
I had been reading in English and some 
American publications, to the effect that we 
waste our seed when we sow more than 
three or four pecks to the acre; but the 
seeding from three pecks averaged 30% 
bushels; that from four pecks over 34 
bushels; that from 5% pecks nearly 35 
bushels; and that from seven pecks nearly 
36 bushels. The next seeding, from nine 
pecks, fell to 34 bushels. 

This experiment was made before the 


establishment of the experiment station. 
When the station was organized, in 1882, it 
took up this work and has repeated the 
experiment on various soils and with differ- 
ent varieties of wheat over the 30 years since, 
The outcome has been a steady increase, 
averaging a bushel to the acre for each extra 
peck of seed until eight pecks is reached. 
Nine pecks has given a little larger yield 
than eight pecks, but not sufficient to justify 
the extra seed. The average rate of seeding 
in Ohio is probably not far from six pecks to 
an acre. Judging from these experiments, the 
addition of another half bushel of seed on 
the two million acres of wheat grown in 
Ohio would increase the net yield, over and 
above the seed, by a bushel and a half to the 
acre, or three million-bushels of wheat for 
the state. I think that this estimate is con- 
servative, for the experiments that have been 
made have been made on very carefully pre- 
pared land and with thoroughly clean seed. 

The Ohio station has also made a long 
series of experiments on the date of seeding 
wheat, with the outcome that, in the general 
average, wheat sown about September 22 
‘has yielded more than a bushel an acre 
more than that sown a week earlier or a 
week later; the yields falling steadily from 
this point both ways, the dates of seeding 
ranging from September 1 to October 26. 

The following eight varieties have given 
a lé-year average yieid of more than 30 
bushels an acre. 


VABIETY OF WHEAT AND YIELD 


Variety Bushels 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff..... 31.3 
a er 30.9 
a sat gtaphnal miabalignas 30.7 
ge eee - 86.7 
Eo atte beds o.debeiane rer "| 
EE © aranatadics ee akseh ob wecantnias ° 30.5 
NE ear ahi gh ns id eeedt a palin 30.4 
Pee: TE kk occo ce cbies 30.1 


Of these varieties Dawson’s Golden Chaff is 
objected to~by millers as being somewhat 
soft, and the Mealy is complained of for the 
opposite reason. The fact is that millers do 
not like to adjust their machinery to suit 
peculiarities in this respect, but such varie- 
ties as the Poole, and Perfection which is 
little more than a synonym of Poole, the 
Gypsy, Valley and Nigger, which are quite 
similar to the Mediterranean, may be sown 
with the expectation that there will be no 
complaint at the mill. 


Peach Borer Control—Iin starting a peach 
orchard, particular attention should be paid 
to the borers. When the young trees come 
from the nursery every. tree should be closely 
examined for borers, and if any are found 
take them out. If left in they will prove 
a very serious menace to the young trees. It 
is estimated that one-third of the trees sup- 
posed to be killed by the yellows are really 
killed by the borers. The borer is one of 
the most serious enemies of the peach. It 
is the most elusive. Get after it with pen- 
knife and wire. Dig the borers out three 
times a year if necessary. Go over the trees 
in June, again in September or a little later, 
and then early in the spring to get those 
missed the fall before. 


Spare the Fruit Spurs—aA careless picker 
can, in even a few minutes, do hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of damage to apple, pear, 
cherry and plum trees by yanking off the 
fruit spurs. Every effort should be put forth 
to teach pickers, thinners and pruners the 
importance of these tree parts. With the 
peach and the quince it is not necessary to 
be so careful in picking; because the peach 
wood bears its fruit on a different principl? 
from that of the other fruits mentioned. 














New Departure in Rural Transportation 


Motor Bus for Passengers, Parcels and Express---Motor Truck for Freight and Heavy Produce---Automobile an Every- 
day Necessity on American Farms-~Valuable Connecting Link Between Farm and Market-- 
Realization of Motor Post Coach---Changes and Worth-While Development 


HE motor bus is solving the problem 
of rapid transit in some rural com- 
munities. This innovation is bound 

to increase and multiply, because it supplies 
a need at a price which insures good 
patronage and ample profits to -efficient 
management. c 

Various types are in use of the motor bus. 
A composite of them is suggested in the pic- 
ture on the very up-to-date front cover of 
this issue. The entrance to this bus may be 
at the side forward, so the driver can collect 
the fares and thus one man operates the 
whole thing; or at the rear, if two men are 
needed to handle the traffic. The bus may be 
heated in cold weather from a storage bat- 
tery charged with electricity. In warm 
weather the windows are entirely let down, 
so that it operates as an open car. Where 
the passenger traffic is the main thing, a 
double-deck motor bus may ‘be used, so peo- 
ple can sit on the top or ride inside, thus 
affording either an open or closed space for 
passengers. In England it is customary to 
charge @ higher fare inside than outside. 

Between many of our rural villages and 
the nearby town or city, the roof of the bus 
may be more profitably em- 


body, carrying a complete line of general 
merchandise on its shelves, is a novelty that 
has its headquarters at Alma, Mich. Itisa 


“good deal like the old-style peddler’s wagon 


which carried a little of everything for sale, 
except that it makes about 50 miles a day 
and reaches about 500 families a week. The 
farmers in that vicinity have been enthusias- 
tic over the service, as they can not only pur- 
chase their supplies from it, but they can 
also dispose of their surplus produce in the 
same way. It is reported that this traveling 
store has proved a profitable investment. 


SILAGE DISTRIBUTER VALUABLE 
I, L. OWEN, NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The silage distributer, as shown in the 
illustration, is swung outside the silo. It is 
composed of short lengths of galvanized steel, 
so tapering that each length fits within the 
other and holds together by a snap and ring 
in each side. The distributer is very flexible, 
enabling the operator to direct the silage to 
any part of the silo with the full power of 
the blower behind it. This insures a perfect 


of the total. There are distributers which 
may be used with the open hood, and if 
desired, they are included with the equip- 
ment when the blower is purchased from 
the manufacturer. These distributers are 
made, but there is no objection to making 
them at home if you want to. You can do 
the same with a manure spreader. Farmers 
should insist that the contractor who fills 
their silos equips his machine with a dis- 
tributer, even though it may prove a small 
additional cost. Otherwise, a good plan 
would be for a neighborhood to join in the 
purchase of one. ‘The cost would be small 
for each individual and the investment would 
be a very profitable one in the improvement 
and saving of spoiled silage. 


IMPERIAL ALFALFA CROP 


FRANK RUBLEN, MADISON COUNTY, 0 

Here is my method of getting alfalfa 
started: I plow the ground after corn 
if I can get it done in good season, if not, we 
sow it without plowing. As soon as the soil 
is dry enough to work up nicely, we work it 
down just as good as we can. Much seed is 
lost if the soil is not fine and 
compact. We then take a 





ployed for .carrying packages 
than passengers. Where the 
bus line is under good man- 
agement, it will be easy to 
build up a constantly increas- 
ing ‘business in thus trans- 
porting produce and other 
supplies from the country to 
the town and vice versa. 

This idea will gradually be 
applied to the motor post 
coach. It was originally sug- 
gested years ago in _ the 
Orange Judd weeklies, was 
laughed at then both by the 
public and by the postoffice 
department, but is now be- 
coming a reality. In more 
thickly settled communities, 
motor busses operated by local 
companies or by the express 
service will compete with the 
motor post coach. The ex- 
press service can _ collect 
produce and deliver it direct 
.to the commission merchant, 
retailer or consumer, to much 
better advantage than has so 
far proved to be possible by 
parcel post. This can be 
handled, too, without detri- 
ment to the passenger trafic. 
As country roads improve, 
rapid transit by motor bus 
will become as common in 
rural communities as is the 
electric trolley on main high- 
ways between the larger 
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combination drill and put al- 
falfa seed in grass seed box, 
barley and fertilizer in their 
respective places and sow all 
at once. We follow with 
roller, if possible, before rain 
comes. If it rains before we 
get it rolled and stays wet for 
a few days, I do not roll it 
until the alfalfa is well 
started, as I think rolling just 
as the seeds are sprouting 
kills many of the young 
plants. 

This seeding is done as soon 
in the spring as we can work 
soil without injuring it. There 
is nothing to do after rolling 
it until harvest. Care must be 
taken after cutting the barley 
not to let the shocks stand 
too long, as it will kill the 
alfalfa under the shocks. We 
always thresh from the field, 
so we have to look out for a 
machine early. 

We have used steamed bone 
and acid phosphate as ferti- 
lizer. This year we bought 
some basic slag powder and 
are going to use it on part of 
our seeding. Last season I 
bought some very high-grade 
treated bone and used it in 
comparison with the acid 
phosphate and could see no 
difference in barley or alfalfa 











centers. The motor truck will 
come into even more univer- 
sal use for hauling grain, 
milk and other heavy produce from farm to 
market, going back to the farm loaded with 
manure from the city to enrich the land. The 
automobile itself long since became a neces- 
sity among farmers, and is no longer regarded 
as a luxury. The motor truck is destined to 
create as much of a change in heavy trans- 
portation as has the automobile for business 
and pleasure. 

Mechanical motors also are being applied 
more and more to farm and household 
machinery. The motor age is working a rev- 
olution in country life. The change will be 
greater and more beneficial than that caused 
by the substitution of railroads for stage 
coaches, 

_A large motor truck fitted with a special 
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Silage Distributer That Proves Profitable to the Farmer 


mixture of the stalks and ears and is also a 
considerable aid in the packing. 

The elbow at the top of the blower pipe 
is entirely closed, but it has a small slide on 
the underside covering a 4x6-inch opening. The 
air blast may be regulated by opening this 
slide. With the old style open hood and no dis- 
tributer there is a tendency for the blast to 
separate the ears and heavier portions of 
the stalks from the lighter husks and leaves, 
and unless great care is taken by the help in 
the silo, the mixing will not be thorough 
enough to prevent spoiled portions in the 
silage. The cost of the distributer is not 
high. The elbow and a 30-foot distributer, 
fitting a 10-inch blower pipe, will cost about 
$25; the elbow alone costing about a third 


at any time since seeding. I 
sold barley to my neighbors 
last year who seeded with- 
out using commercial fertilizer, but it 
yielded from 10 to 15 bushels less an acre 
than ours. I think we get big returns from 
the use-of fertilizer on barley. 


New Winter Barley—By crossing a four- 
rowed Mammoth winter barley with a two- 
rowed winter barley that had been artificially 
carried through the winter, a hardy two- 
rowed winter barley resulted in some foreign 
experiments. By the application of Mendel’s 
law this variety proved stable. It produced 
well, and was a product of excellent brewing 
qualities. 





How Often has the politician regretted that 
he could not dehorn his dilemma! 
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uropean War Affects American ‘Agriculture 


By HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Company 
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bushels of wheat and 367,000,000 bushels of corn. Add the movement of 
oats, rye and barley, and it is conservative to place at 1,250,000,000 bushels 
the import requirements of the world for all grain during the ensuing 
twelve months. While continued delay in exports and continued limitation oe 


HE problem of the hour, with farmers as with 
other business men, is how to adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions that have 
been thrust upon this country by the sud- 


den war in Europe. No one may foretell of domestic trade to cash transactions may temporarily hold down prices tions 
the progress or effects of the great con- this very circumstance may afford rare chances for farmers and the trade mal 
flict, but certain facts stand out clearly, to buy live stock, grain, feeds, etc, at prices lower than may prevail whey year. 
while other conditions are shrouded in credits become easier and exports renewed. favo 
uncertainty. grea 

Besides having to make up the supply Future Course of Prices — 


of food products usually furnished to Fundamentally, therefore, the American farmer is in a strong position, Th 



















































’ 
Mi yl Europe by Russia, the United States will There is little reason for unwisely rushing crops to market, thus contribut- ficier 
Wy smal ‘ also be called upon to supply great quan- ing to the present surplus at terminals and artificially depressing prices, lowe 
WA vs ‘i tities of all food products, manufactures says the American Agriculturist. peen 
({ Te >O\Y - ll and munitions of war to the nations of Cattle, sheep and hogs in due time should feel the upward tendency pas 
YAY the world. Europe’s production of crops in values, although markets momentarily unsettled. Hay, straw, corn prot! 
N <\\ and manufactures will be seriously cur-~ fodder, etc, may advance in sympathy with grain and feeds, thus adding Past 
Ay \ tailed. to the cost of making beef, mutton, pork, poultry, milk, butter, cheese dest! 
Consequently, American merchandise #4 eggs. the 
> TRUST THE PILOT! exported must. be paid for largely in Horses airrd mules may enjoy a boom, owing to the foreign demand muc 
gold. for war purposes, if bottoms are provided for transporting same. Other 
fs aaige sae- 9 which can stand a higher freight rate will take precedence J 
%, over the shipment of horses and mules, which may delay realization o u 
; Restoring Our Ocean Shipping higher prices. Large exports of horses and mules would stimulate the in © 
The main thing that has prevented steady uprush in produce prices, automobile industry. the 
has been the interruption to our foreign trade. This is due to the suspen- All perishable produce, such as fresh fruits and vegetables, tempo- very 
gion of shipments both ways across the Atlantic, but those shipments are frarily may meet- with a depression in domestic markets, owing to accum- mate 
now. to be resumed as rapidly as possible. The fleets of England and ulated supplies at the moment of all products usually exported at this ther 
France should keep open the ocean lanes, our coastwise shipping may season, but so soon as the export movement becomes normal, these per- Neb! 
“partly be diverted to the foreign trade, a yast tonnage of mercantile marine ishable products should command fair prices. year 
- will be transferred to the American flag, and other neutral bottoms will Our great domestic trade in milk and cream should continue at the mate 
> become available. Thus the delay in the export movement should be present basis of prices reasonable to producers and consumers, until the cept 
but temporary. advance in all cow food warrants higher prices. loss 
Golden Days Coming for Farmers? occu 
However quotations may be affected by temporary delays in the full The Most Serious Risks on 
Tesumption of exports, and continued limitation of domestic business to which confront producers, consumers and middlemen of either food or drou 
cashtransactions, all grains and nonperishable produce should command manufactures, in full view of which the foregoing must be regarded are sinc’ 
excellent prices ere the same are finally consumed. as follows: oon. 
With its bumper crop the United States can spare as much as 400,- 1. The time needed to restore fully the present interruption to our cult 
000,000 bushels of wheat, and probably may spare at least 200,000,000 ocean-borne traffic. trait 
bushels of corn, without creating serious inroads upon our supply for 2. The remote possibility that the German fleet should worst the has 
domestic consumption. Canada and India alone will be our principal com- navies of England and France, and thus practically blockade all the ports 11.5 
/ petitors during the next four months, when the Argentine crop will of western Europe—a contingency that is well-nigh unthinkable. aver 
become available. 3. The inability of those people to pay in gold or its-equivalent for by « 
The consuming masses of the world imported in 1912 fully 726,000,000 the food and merchandise they require from the United States. [To Page 7. 76.4, 
con¢ 
= . year 
acre 
_ e s — 7 may 
Foreign Trade of the United States 1n its Direct co 
a ye 
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Agriculture : . 














™— HE great bulk of United port of agricultural products are worth of produce for the current fiscal fmports from Europe as a whole, out Aug 
States’ foreign traffic is with shipped abroad between October land year ending June 30 next, or a little ot our total agricultural imports of 665 loss 
the nations now at war (see April 1. This statement applies not more than half of our total exports If millions of dollars. pect 
Table A.) To them we us- only to crude and manufactured food- the markets of Germany, and other These imports into the United States whi 
py 4 or ong | acy a a - a. oe ne peat oe areas be so blockaded that of agricultural products from Europe If, « 
o e value of say 15 able B, whic ncludes cotton, oils, American produce cannot reach them must largely cease during the war. cont 
million dollars yearly, and im- hops, seed tobacco and wool, as well fer a year or more, it might curtail Those people cannot afford’ to spare dur 
rt — —— mpees — millions. ther raw materials. our produce sales -therein to the any food products. Not only that, but July 
Thus those nations buy from us some © amount of some 500 millions of dollars. their necessities may divert toward cha. 
¥ 600 millions more of merchantise than Where American Farm Exports Go To But whatever export trade in food- Europe some part of the 349 millions i) 
s we sell them. But the United States The value of each of our principal stuffs we lose with Germany, Russia in value of the agricultural imports indi 
~ imports from South America, Asia and agricultural products shipped last year and Austria during the war, probably into United States from other coun- of 2 
J Oceania nearly 200 millions more than to the countries now at war is given in Will be partly made up by the enor- tries. poss 
she exports to them, and this comes Table C, compared to our total export mously increased demand from the pres 
somewhere near offsetting the balance of each product. It shows clearly the Low Oountries, France, the United Our Stuff Must Be Paid for in Gold 001 
- Sie. in + td favor with the rest of different lines of produce that may be Kingdom and other nations affected! Another problem is how England eral 
3 merica. affected. , the 
Reductio ural France and the Low Countries can pa 
Importance of European Market én cme ee eat ett at mction in Agricult Exports for our stuff. So long as the war Band J 
to the American farmer and manu- cujtural products from the Unied Table D shows that the United States industries will be interfered with tuck 
-facturer is therefore apparent. While States that year, Germany’s purchases BD atl ee a eect ee meee seen in Tee wih coutequont 
jwe import considerable foodstuffs from were 214 millions, france 88 the Low million dollars’ worth of farm reduction in the surplus of manufac- Enl 
Burope, our food exports aggregate Countries (Denmark,Holland and Bel. products, from Germany and France tured goods that they can send us. 0 
over 500 millions of dollars in value gium) 109, and other 128 mil each about 30 millions, the Low Coun- Therefore they will have to pay the 
5 urope 1-5 mil- tries 22, and the rest of Europe 95, or more largely than ever i 0 
annually, going mainly to the United jjions Thus of principal f P gely e n gold for in t 
dom and the continent. pret a 11s3° mn pe sage exports a total of about 226 millions of farm American produce. All those nations bee: 
Add to this the more than 500 mil- jo ro Saerene coor bas ee are now on a paper money basis. Theie yea 
lions. in value of cotton we export to nearly all of which went to the coun, ete pease vel have to take credit imp 
FO geen thee about belt ge the total vaine ‘Ties {hat are now at war ae the merchandise sent’ them from mira 
pi of merchandise exports from the Unit- united “gingdom (Engiend. varetand. Pg a America and other lands. This will ula 
ed States consists of ‘farm products Wales and Ireland), also of France, PE Ea Rg a Re yaa ey Seine, Ee SO the Valted States every yea 
j " separately that to any, dcllar of the $150,000,000 of gold re- 
consigned chiefly to the nations now at and the Low Countries, this will afford France. Low Countries (Belgtum, and Dea- cently exported, and then of gold re nor 
~  Nvar. an outlet for some 600 million dollars’ foal exportation of each article from the United. States 3 sa Sa ley 
Exports Are Largest in Winter to all countries, including those not named as well as adv 
It is surprising to note from Table In millions of dollars and. t athe of millions; thi Tt 
' __B that in each class of merchandise, - , Table B $i.250,000, cbous $300,008 od & total value ot Table BD ™ 
_ -~ the movement is about equally divided Total Foreign Trade of the United States, balance to all other countries. —s 1 Agriculturs. Imports Into United States 1 t! 
: emery tne hejt eeee t oty te Decem- Classified Ge Cer other Total .. 1 fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. ‘The amount is yea: 
, , compared to January to For the fiscal ded June 30, 1913, f . . . d ¢ : ; 
- June inclusive. P y the first six Juonths thereof In “millions of doilars xd bs ape? - ae many France tries Eu = Frama and Lew Son “(Belgie Woleed and 
‘ But probably two-thirds of our ex- “lane — a Horses ao 2: 2S > ae oe importetion 7 ak anciio me “the Unived 
a s & . = Cor 8.6 37 — 79 $— 28,8 States from all countries, including those not named 
% Foodstuffs. in acres bed meee a6 eX 4.9 =“ 3° Se as a as those mentioned in the column hexdings 
: Table A cones on a toog sis --38 “ab om Pe Cotton ciate 224.8 144-2 64.1 15.1 64.5 arg millions of dollars and tenths of millions] 
Total Foreign Trade of the Foodstuffs partly or : P 71 eas 5 J Eng- Ger- Coun- Total 
Ps Be at tho United States cinallymanufectured 195 11 320 13 92 155 fupies, ereen, SL 18 GOS «£8 imports from and many France tries Bu world 
Prunes 44 21 08  — -41 123 Cattle 0.2 —-_ —_— — — 68 
“a Se. : 633° 35 «= 73130314 850) Gincose, grape Horses 03 = 68: > e8 — ey 
TB ~~ sugar 35 — — — 11 46 Macaroni — — Of = 47 49 
feUS tems ........ 00.29 ws ws we Seo. $8 - = > oe eT Se , Se ee Ee 
Imports ~ iaports for consumption” 411 23 17s 32 281 stg Beef: fresh =-— — —' = 8 68 Ct 18 — — .— — 18 
intoUS toUS Miscellaneous ...... 4 1 t- 8s 8 oo .. 8. - 3.45 2 oe ee eS St 
ie F Bohs ee Eee 1.813 100 2.429 100 933 1,282 Bacon Fr meee Ele Ee ey AP Ee: a 
3 16 Adding foreign merchandise re-exported, 37 millions 168 11 18 %70 18 55.9 — 52 4s B81 WI 263 
is P| of dollars in Lay Me FE es millions. Neutra] lard _ tt ae 3.2 0.7 5.1 Hides 1.5 1.6 3.3 2.6 4.9 “ee 
54 22 imports and exports, 4,279 millions = doliars in Pork pickled i? ae - if os $7 Sheep ‘ekinn 52 a or ma. 33 i24 
38 . 88 value. Of jotal imports fiscal year 1913, just 54 Butter — — — — -— 09 Cheese — — 08 64 79 93 
27. —2 came in fee of duty. . Above exhibit does not include Rosin 38 49 — 22 46 17:4 Olive off —‘u— 38 46 — 47 
23 8 movement of gold and silver. Turpentine 30 #15 — %25 — 88 Grass seed — 09 04 =. 65 25 
— — In all our tables are used data for fiscal year end- Flaxseed 6.8 — 08 111 — 129 Silk, raw — i= C4 “—m~ 106 82.2 
529 $16 ing June 30, 1913, because then was nothing ¢ 22 #26 12 49 3.8 20.7 Champagne 04 Of 46 — — 46 
68 31 abnormal in ‘the crop or industrial situation at home Cottonseed 51 21 — 69 — (52 Still wines — 10 10 — 24 54 
baste 296 801 or abroad during these 12 m lore they ‘Tobacco, raw 176 3.7 48 35 $7 49.4 Other leaf - —- — oe — 33 
aaa — afford a fait average criterion oe go by. While our Cigarettes —-— = — — ‘38 Other tobaccos — 0.7 —_ — 99 277 
382 $55 tarift, the movement of good inlo and out of the Week sae is a 468: Da eee cae ee ee isd 
18 —T72 United States for that fiscal year, and especially for Lumber 137 24 O09 57 22 685 Wool.class2 3.5 — = — 83 
a 120 first afford a sound basis £ judging Furs andeking 74 62 11 — %— 184 Wodol,class3 3.6 me ee ee BG 15.9 
3 the volume of our for 12 months Fertilizers 19 #32 OF 20 14 14 Mfrs of wot 53 14 08 — — 131 
— — = ending June 30 next, during the six months Oranges 1 —_ — 2.9 Sugar 10.0 
920 6 Snding December SI, 3214, which is Dele eo tutere scien, > Seen igglet helkads:; can Ce ETE ERR Sif og aS ee 
1,818 653 fered with by the war. Total 404.5 214.2 82.6 109.2 128.2 1132.5 Total 49.0 29.8 2.6 22.6 an 664.8 
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Wheat Crop Breaks All Records—Some Rust Losses in Spring—Little 
Change in Oats—Severe Drouth Loss in Com—By B. W. Snow, 


Statistician, Orange Judd Crop Reporting Bureau 


many respects weather condi- 


“ me abnor- 
this year show the same a 
tions snaracteristics met with last 
Soar July proved decidedly un- 
y' . 


all crop growth in the 
a valley, through lack of 
principally, over a consider- 
f the corn belt. 
extent of this moisture de- 
oer throughout the Ohio and 
lower Missouri valleys, has hardly 
been appreciated this year because it 
not been accompanied by any 
protracted period of excessive heat. 
Pastures have been almost entirely 
destroyed, stock water is scarce, and 
the corn, crop is suffering quite as 
much as last year. 
Heavy Deterioration in Corn 


July was marked by heavy losses 
in corn prospects. In a general way 
the crop distribution appears to be 
yery similar to that of 1913, the only 
material exception being that where 
there was @ failure last year in 
Nebraska and Kansas, there is this 
year a fairly good crop for both 
states. In fact Nebraska shows an ex- 
ceptionally good crop. The heavy 
joss in condition during the month has 
occurred in the lower Ohio and 
jower Mississippi valleys, and is 
entirely the result of the continued 
drouth which has marked this section 
since the beginning of the crop sea- 
gon. The returns of American Agri- 
quiturist correspondents, who are 
trained local observers, indicate there 
has been a decline in corn condition of 
11.5 points during July. The 
average condition of corn as reported 
by our correspondents at this date is 
76.4, only 1.3 points higher than the 
condition reported at this time last 
year, and with the somewhat smaller 
acreage that is in crops this year, it 
may be taken as indicating no larger 
crop than was in prospect at this date 
@ year ago. 

Hoping For. a Favorable August 


Of course last year there was fur- 
ther heavy loss during the month of 
August. If we shall escape these 
losses this year, then there is a pros- 
pect for a larger crop than the one 
which was finally gathered in 1913. 
If, on the other hand, crop conditions 
continue as radically unfavorable 
during August as they were during 
July, there will not be any material 
chance for crop improvement. 

On July 1 our returns were taken as 
indicating a crop possibility this year 
of 2,926,000,000 bushels corn. The crop 
possibility which is indicated by the 
present returns of conditions amounts 
0 only 2,675,000,000 bushels. In a gen- 
eral way it may be pointed out that 
the corn crop this year is less promis- 
ing at this date in Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


Enlarged Corn Acreage in Northwest 


One of the striking features is 
the great extension in corn growing 
in the Northwest. South Dakota has 
been a corn state for a number of 
years, and it continues to increase the 
importance of that crop. Minnesota 
and North Dakota also show very large 
increase in the interest in corn, partic- 
ularly in the northern territory. This 
year at the end of July, there is corn 
north of Fargo in the Red River val- 
ley in North Dakota, which is farther 
advanced and promises quite as good 
acrop as it does in Iowa. 

The accompanying table shows the 
Condition of corn by states on August 
1 this year with the figures for last 
year given for purposes of comparison, 


CONDITION OF CORN, AUGUST 1 


favor 
great cen 
moisture 
able part © 





1914 1913 1914 1918 
—? ....00cae 73 
Pa 85 86 30 
eo cock 63 76 79 
Ark .60 73 88 
Tenn 75 «81 95 
WVa ...80 83 80 
Te Sceses 70 %7 95 
GE: 78 «89 92 
Mich 87 86 40 
ee 0. 81 95 
RE 70 «71 : 85 
a 89 91 Subaieais aii 
Minn 84 91 

Pe. «can 94 387 Total.76.4 75.1 


Threshing Results Break Records 
Month by month American Agricul- 
turist has pointed out this year that 
b ere was every prospect for a record- 
reaking winter wheat crop. The sea- 
80n was favorable from start to finish, 
@nd the weather conditions for the 
Saving of the crop were equally satis- 
tory. Threshing has gone forward 
&s rapidly as possible, taking into con- 
eration the tremendous volume of 
returns.of threshing 
results 





eee cores 


appears time, 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


county correspondents, show that the 
final crop is even materially larger 
than the highest estimate which has 
been made at this time. 


Some Damage To Spring Wheat 


Spring wheat conditions shows a 
points during 
July. This of course is more than the 


decline of nearly 12 


ordinary loss during the month and 
the result is that there is some lower- 


ing of the probable size of the spring 


wheat crop.- The returns of our cor- 
respondents make the condition on 
August 1, 80.9 against 92.2 on’ July 1. 
Last year at this time the condition 
was reported.at 75.3. These figures 
show that the present condition, while 


lower than had been anticipated, is 


still better than the average condition 
at this date for a series of years. 


WHEAT CROP CONDITION 


{In round millions.) 
e—Winter wheat—, Sp’g wheat 


Acres, Per Aug 1 Aug i 

1914 aore Bushels 1914 1913 
NE .... _ — — 90 90 
a = usss eee Bt 7,497 — — 
Pa ee 1,815 18 23,670 — —_ 
Tex .... 1,100 15 16,500 — — 
Ar 107 13 1,391 — —_ 
Tenn 716 «#16 11,456 — —_ 
W Va 234 14 3,276 — — 
3 eee 750 17 12,750 — — 
OS vecwae 085 19 39,614 — — 
Mich 885 21 18,585 -— —_— 
Ind 2.470 18 44,460 — — 
Fea 2,55 20 51,000 — — 
Wis 85 23 1,955 91 90 
Minn _ — — 80 87 
TA <sccce 475 23 10,925 81 85 
Mo .... 2,540 16 40,640 — a 
Kan ... 8,500 21 178,500 75 60 
Neb .... 3,125 21 65,625 84 76 
| 2 ee _ — — 83 70 
sD . —_ — — 70 65 
Cal ° 410 21 8,610 — — 
Ore. 619 25 15,470 92 93 
Wash 1,200 29 34,800 92 93 
Okla ... 2,475 17 42,075 — — 
Mont .. 475 30 14,250 88 90 
Other 3,447 13 44,811 92 90 

- Totl.35,920 19.1 687,860 80.9 75.3 

On July 1 our. returns indi- 

cated a crop possibility for spring 


wheat of about 279,000,000 bushels. 
The total damage suffered from rust 
and heat, according to the returns 
of our correspondents, amounts to 
about 25,000,000 or 10%. The total 
crop promise at this time indicates 
something like 254,000,000 bushels. 


Record-breaking Wheat Totals Assured 


If the spring wheat crop shall final- 
ly mature as much as now seems 
probable it means this year a total 
winter and spring wheat crop of some- 
thing like 941,000,000 bushels. This 
figure is by far the greatest ever 
grown in this country or any other in 
a single year. 

The condition of oats is reported 
nearly five points lower than July 1. 
This is a little more than the ordinary 








CONGENIAL WORK 
And Strength to Perform It 





A person in good health is likely to 
have a genial disposition, ambition, 
and enjoy work. 

On the other hand, if the digestive 
organs have been upset by wrong food, 
work becomes drudgery. 

“Until recently,” writes a Washing- 
ton girl, “I was a railroad stenog- 
rapher, which means full work every 
day. » 

“Like many other girls alone in a 
large city, I lived at a boarding house. 
For breakfast it was mush, greasy 
meat, soggy cakes, black coffee, etc. 

“After a few months of this diet I 
used to feel sleepy and heavy in the 
mornings. My work seemed a terrible 
effort, and I thought the work was to 
blame—too arduous. 

“At home I had heard my father 
speak of a young fellow who went 
long distances in the cold on Grape- 
Nuts and cream and nothing more for 
breakfast. 

“T concluded if it would tide him 
over a morning’s heavy work, it might 
help me, so on my way home one 
night I bought-a package and next 
morning I had Grape-Nuts and milk 
for breakfast. 

“T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less 
than two weeks noticed improve- 
ment. I remember I used to walk the 
12 blocks to business and knew how 
good it was simply to live. - 

“As to my work—well, did you ever 
feel the delight of having congenial 
work and the strength to perform it? 
That’s how I felt. I truly believe 
there’s life and vigor in every grain 
of Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Rea- 
son,” 

Ever read the above letter? 
one from time to 
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WAGES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 
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LEPHONE 


TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 



























SURPLUS 
$12,000,000 


INTEREST DIVIDENDS 
$17,000,000 $30,000,000 








How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 


ment averaging $153, and 


the gross average revenue is 


$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 


Taxes of more than $11,000, 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and | authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 

Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 * 

70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 
(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05 % 
on the investment. 


Surplus—$12,000,000 
This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 

and keep telephone service 


ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Let this Excelsior 


Engine do the work on your farm 


Mr. Farmer, you simply cannot afford to be with- 
out an EXCELSIOR GASOLINE ENGINE. 


They are willing workers, never ask 
for shorter hours or more money, 
They are the one engine that’s always 
“Johnny on tne Spot.” There are a lot 
of gasoline engines fon the market, but 
the EXCELSIOR LEADS THEM 
ALL. Let us prove this right on 
your own farm. Set the EXCEL- & 
SIOR DOING WORK. If you find 
it is the best you ever saw 
orused, keep it; if you don't like it, 
send it back. You don’t have to 
send any money in advance; you 
don’t have to sign any notes ; just take 
the engine and use it; buy it if you 
find it is what we say—the best engine 
made. BUT DON’T DELAY — 


It's making money for hundreds 
of farmers. It will make money 
for you. Get our special prop- 


osition to one farmer in each 
locality. 


We save you money. 


















Railroad style Watch, 


this elegant Railroad sryle watsh by mall 
Gentiemen's size. ful) nickel silver 


t, stem wind and scem set, ® mar 








Fill Your Silo 523.13" 







- * ROSS fais castanteca 
Years You take no risk 
Back of it. 


Oldest 


and 
‘fa the Woris 
We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
features have been added about 


before a machine, Ce piaies all, I¢ is free. 
The BE. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 
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School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wisc.) High School 
i} 
doubtetly Or Sn cwn neelf, “It to cleans oun anaes 


0} ed by teachers and pu: 
It is the outcome of practical teaching in the 
schools by a man w 


pu 

has actually —— the sub- 

ect for many years. The book is teachable, prac 
em. 


1 and elemen , and so written that an: 
teacher can use it, “it cannot fail to be of value to 
Geaires to" othe Jasy, pl mee s 

res ol easy, D al: . 


paper. 640 pages. 6x7 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue. New 
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The rocf goes on last—but think 
of it first. It’s the final protec- 


tion a cn , This label 
stands for 15 years o aranteed 
at idiot when you buy 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


—and it means that the3 biggest 

mills in the world are be- 

hind reliability of your pur- 

chase. A b Laepanah is mo fest by which 

can ju ng. Certain-teed 
label is your protection. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain tes” 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
8 


the General Roofing Mfg. Co. Cg 4 
Louis Tie lil, York, Pa. 














The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Cuts 
stallis—doesn’t pull like 
cutters. Absolutely 


other 0 danger. 
Cats Four to Seven Acre 
with one man and one horse. Here t# what one 
says; Leraysville, Pa., Nov. 18, 1913. 
Gentlemen:—Your Corn Harvester was very sat- 
~ i acres after9 a.m. of Silo Corn, 
averaging 10-ft. tall and rowed one way. Much ad- 
mired by neighbors. Yours, A. E. JOHNSON, 
SOLD TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling a!! about this 


labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
‘ol many users. Send for this circuiar matter today, 


COMPANY 

Lincoin, titnots 
Our Steel Beam Potato 
Digger will meet all re- 
quirements in its oper- 
ation, It has many ad- 
vantagesover allothers, The 
beam is of special steel. Has 
high arch, which prevents 
clogging. Theshovelis made 
of special high polished steel, 
with lap welded point, which 
makes it better and stronger, and will 
last longer than the common shovel 
. ‘The top fingers separate the trash from 
which separate the pota- 





For sale 
by all 







Dealers 


lowered he 

to give the plow the proper set. All dealers should 
have them on hand. Thousands in use 
isfaction. HENCH & DROMGOLD 


ving sat- 
CO., YORK, PA. 


* Xx; d 4 
To Bigs _a — 




































































































crop of about 350, 





Crops Generally Favorable 


{From Page 5.] 
decline during that month and is ate 
tributable entirely to the weather con- 
ditions which prevailed during July in 
the territory of the lower Ohio and 


lower Missouri valleys. Drouth in this 
district damaged the oats crop, partic. 
ularly the late seeding. In southern 
Indiana, part of southern Ohio, all of 
so thern Illinois, over a good portion 
of Missouri and to a less extent in 
Oakland and Texas, the oats crop this 
year is even shorter than that of last 
year. On the other hand there is a 
better crop in Kansas than was har- 
vested in 1913, while the crop in the 
northern territory, Nebraska, Iowa and 
the Northwest is fully as good as that 
of last year. 

The returns of our county observers 
make the condition of oats crop 77.8 on 
make the condition of the crop 77.8 on 
August 1, against™82.3 on July 1, As 
this is the last report before harvest 
is practically completed, it may be 
taken as fairly indicating the probable 
return. Figuring on the basis of the 
results in previous years, the present 
condition would safely. be taken as in- 
dicating a crop of 1,100,000,000 bush- 
els. This is practically the same crop as 
Was grown last year and with a dis- 
tribution that is very similar to that of 
last season. 

The accompanying table shows the 
condition of oats on August 1, and the 
figures for the same date last year are 
presented for comparison. 


CONDITION OF OATS, AUGUST 1 
1914 1913 





July was entirely unfavorable for all 
crop growth over a considerable part 
of the central valleys, and the potato 
crop suffered with others. The abe 
sence of rainfall in the Ohio and lower 
Missouri valleys seriously damaged the 
crop throughout that territory. It is 
to be noted, however, that potatoes are 
not grown to any extent as a commer- 
cial crop in any of the territory where 
the season has been most unfavorable. 
On the other hand in the northern ter- 
ritory where the commercial crop is 


produced, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 


sota and the Dakotas, the weather con- 
ditions have been decidedly more fa- 
vorable. In fact, the crop prospects in 
most of the states of commercial pro- 
duction is much better than an avere- 
age, It is good enough, so that it en- 
tirely offsets the low condition in the 


territory which produces only a domes. 


tic supply, and which therefore has 
small effect, upon the commercial po- 
tato situation. The prospect for the 
crop in Tennessee, Kentucky, southern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the large 
part of Missouri is poor. This, however, 
is a matter more of local interest than 
it is of general commercial importance. 
The returns of our correspondents 
make the present condition of the po- 
tato crops 77.8, against 84.3 last month, 
and 78.1 last year. Of course it is a 
little early to venture an estimate of 
total crop production because much 


might happen to the crop in the 
northern territory, even after this 
date. On the basis, however, of past 


experience, it is reasonable to assume 
that the present indications forecast a 
000,000 bushels, which 
would be slightly larger than the crop 
was finally officially estimated last 
year. 9 

The table shows condition of the po- 
tato crop by states, the figures for Au- 
gust 1, last year, being presented for 
purpose of camparison. 

CONDITION OF POTATOES, AUGUST 1 


1914 1913 1914 1913 
ie errr 85 685 | ney 50 55 
PR: secsss 85 84 RSS svcws 66 41 
TEE “sesece 60 74 ae 80 72 
pS. eee ry 57 68 I, BD owes 83 84 
Tenn . 52 $1 Se 80 87 
W Va .60 78 | rere 97 87 
P” wevecs 50 56 Ore .. -85 96 
oe eatse -65 70 Wash ....88 85 
Mich 85 74 Okla weld 68 
Ind . +51 50 Mont ....93 $81 
Til ..4..-60 50 Other ....75 85 
Wis .....94 88 RN 
Minn ....86 91» 
TR 2 cte0 74 Total.77.8 78.1 
Hay Crop Large 
Preliminary estimates from our 
correspondents shew that the hay 


crop this year is somewhat larger than 
last year and the yield per acre is 
greater. The total acreage assumed 
to be in hay this year is sightly less 
than it was last year. Early in the 
season there was every indication that 
we should have this year a record- 





breaking hay crop. This prospect, 


because fack of rainfall in the 
Ohio and lower Missouri valieys. In 


all that territory, which has 
by drouth again this year, 
the hay crop is decidedly short and 
in some of the districts it is much 
shorter than it was last year. On the 
other hand in the northern territory 
where there was ample rainfall dur- 
ing the latter part of May and the 
greater part of June, the hay yield 
this year is entirely satisfactory. 
The returns of our correspondents, 
which of course are preliminary in 
character,: indicate a yield per acre 
this year of 1.32 tons per acre as 
compared with 1.21 tons last year. 
Last year the hay shortage over a 
considerable part of the country was 
So acute that it became a matter of 
very grave importance. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE, HAY CROP, 1914 


Acres P acre Tons 

N E ...-. 3,900,000 1.20 4,680,000 
N Y - 4,795,000 1.206 5,754,000 
Pa ....-- 3,162,000 1.25 3,953,000 
cy ers 372,000 1.60 558,000 
Ark. 251,000 1.40 351,000 
Tenn .... 791,000 1.15 910,000 
W Va 758,000 1.20 910,000 
wn aed 691,000 .85 587,000 
oO. 2,711,600 1.15 3,118,000 
Mich 2,097,000 1.30 2,726,00 
Ind -« 1,651,000 -95 1,568,000 
mi sseews 2,222,000 .90 2,000,000 
Wis 2,227,000 1.70 3,786,000 
Minn 1,651,000 1.85 3,054,000 
a wneees 3,155,000 1.35 4,259,000 
Mo.. 2,848,000 80 2,278,000 
Kan 1,443,00 1.40 2,020,000 
Neb . 1,220,00 1.65 2,013,000 
a 0s 354,000 1.25 443,00 
Ss D 457,000 1,25 571,000 
GME Weces 2,724,000 2.10 5,720,000 
Sa 08,000 2.00 1,616,000 
Wash 803,000 2.40 1,927,000 
Okla 350,000 1.00 250,00 
Mont .... 627,000 2.10 1,317,000 
Other ... 5,820,000 1.15 6,693,000 

Total. 47,888,000 1.32 63,162,000 


HORTICULTURE 





The New Jersey state horticultural 
society, which gathered August 5 for 
its eighth annual summer field meet- 
ing at the home of John H. Barclay, 
near Cranbury, Middlesex county, was 
greatly favored with an attendance of 
nearly 600 fruit growers, their wives, 
sons and daughters. The informal 
gathering was one of lively interest 
throughout, while the talks, im- 
ipromptu speeches and demonstrations 
brought forth many valuable points 
relating to the packing and market- 
ing of fruit, special emphasis being 
laid on peaches. 

Before the meeting was called to 
order by Pres James P. Hendrickson, 
Mr Barclay gave‘a short talk, wel- 
coming the guests to his home. Prof 
Maurice A. Blake, state horticulturist, 
in speaking upon this season’s peach 
situation, said that although weather 
conditions have been unfavorable as 
compared with last year, the peach 
crop would be heavy throughout the 
state. From a study of typical or- 
chard conditions in various parts of 
New Jersey, he stated that there was 
a large supply of small to medium 
large fruit, which will bring the best 
prices for the season in the New York 
market. In order that all fruit may 
be marketed he urged even larger 
shipments in iced cars, and suggested 
Boston as a relief for crowded local 
markets. He further advised growers 
to pay special attention to packing, 
and to cancel the labels on any 
second-hand crates in compliance 
with the law. One of the discussions 
following his talk brought out the 
fact that severe winter injury tv 
peach trees will usually force the 
fruit to abnormal size. Samples of 
Mountain Rose and Elberta were 
shown that had been so affected. 

The address of Dr M. C. Cook, state 
plant pathologist, was a plea for more 
funds to handle the increasing work 
at the experiment station. Farmers 
are realizing more and more the 
ability of the station to solve the plant 
disease problems that arise on their 
farms. Inquiries regarding attacks 
on crimson clover, small fruits and 
vegetables have almost swamped the 
department. He says the station 
force will shortly be unable to handle 
the increasing volume of work. More 
funds and more men are needed. 

In his enlightening talk on fruit 
insect pests, Dr T. J. Headlee, state 
entomologist, said that if fruit trees 
are growing in a healthy condition 
little trouble will come from the bark 
beetle. As long as any sap flows 
from the little round holes punctured 
by these insects, in the wood or bark, 
tne adults can not lay éggs. A healthy 
tree thus protects itself. 

D. M, Wertz, a successful apple 
and peach grower of Franklin county, 
Pa, gave many helpful pointers on 


largely the 


- greater part of the crop in 


fruit industry in his locality, 
said that the chief difference bet 
the business in New Jersey , 
Pennsylvania was the method 
packing. Since he is some distg 
from good markets, he ships 





t 
I 
while the more local markets tor New 


Jersey farmers make possible the y,,! 
of the Georgia carrier and Similap 
packers. . 
In a speech that was full of the jy 
tensity of the man, Elias Black, ty, 
former president of the society who is 
at present doing judicial work, said 
that he believe in feeding apples ; 
hogs instead of feeding them to a sti 
and making hogs out of men. jy, 
proclaimed Mr Barclay as King ot 
the apple growers in New Jersey, 
In the round table discussion that fo). 
lowed one of the talks, Prof Fran, 
App of the experiment station gave 
several pointers on the liming and 
inoculation of scarlet clover. Th 
various methods of attack of the 
curculio were discussed by farmer 
who had suffered from its infestations 
Franklin Dye, secretary to “the State 
board of agriculture and a life-long 
resident of Middlesex county, cop. 
gratulated the society upon its inter. 
est in horticultural lines. Dr Wallacg 
a guest from the department of ag.i. 
culture at Washington, talked pri. 
vately with many farmers on fungicidg 
problems. A grading and packing 
table,and samples of many differ. 
ent varieties of peaches were op 
hand for demonstrative purposes, 
In the afternoon the society visiteq 
the large orchards that comprise , 
part of the 174-acre Barclay farm. Ay 
experimental plot conducted by the 
station in conjunction with Mr Bar. 


clay to test the worth of various 
spraying materials; attracted much 
interest. Alhough no definite con. 


clusions have been drawn as yet, the 
trees sprayed with lime sulphu”~ ars 
in the best condition. 

The tentative date for the winter 
meeting of the society is December 8 
to 9. It will be held in the new azgri- 
cultural auditorium at the experiment 
station. Since the organization of the 
society, the members have paid spe- 
cial attention to the growing of fruit. 
Plans are in the air to lay emphasis 
on the marketing side of the business, 
and to develop both the care of fruit 
and systematic selling. 





Interesting Hop Situation 


Hops should not be artificially de- 
pressed by the war. From 12 to 8 
million pounds of American hops 
have been exported annually of late 
years, worth from two to five million 
dollars. Average value of hops ex- 
ported ranged between 20 and 
38c p Ib. Imports of hops were some- 
thing over eight million pounds in 
the fiscal years 1911 and 1913, but 
dropped to three millions in 1912, 
when their value was $2,231,000 com- 
pared to $2,750,000 as the average for 


the other two years named, Very 
few of the foreign hops that come 
in are re-exported. Import values 


were 35 to 60c per pound. 

Our imports of hops are mainly the 
growth of Bavaria, and are used to 
“enrich” the beer, but our exports go 
mostly to England. Therefore, our 
foreign market may take quite as 
many hops as usual during the next 
12 months, but our imports of hops 
from Germany may be much cur- 
tailed. The stock of imported hops 
in bond May 31, 1914, was only 8217 
pounds, or about the usual amount 
The domestic crop of 1914 promises 
to be fair in quantity and excellent in 
quality. Wherein are there reasons 
for other than fair prices once the 
market becomes adjusted to the un- 
precedented conditions of the moment? 

Around Cobleskill, N Y, writes J. & 
Hutt, prospects are for 10 to 15% 
more hops than in 1913, although 
blue mold and lice quite prevalent 
Spraying has continued, indicating 4 
crop of fine quality. 

Vines show light growth but in 3 
healthy state; no vermin but some 
blue mold. Yield looks like 700 Ibs p 
acre or a little more than last year. 
—({W. W. E., Bouckville, N Y. 





Farm Personals 


Horace Greeley was one of the 
greatest editors this country ever pro- 
duced. His contemporary, Orange 
Judd, was the first great agricultural 
editor and publisher in the world 
These facts lend big interest to the 
following editorial copied from the 
American Agriculturist for April, 1859, 
55 years ago. 

“The American Agriculturist takes 4 
bold stand against all humbug. It does 
not puff doubtful articles for pay, or 
please advertisers. It does not evea 
admit into its advertising columns, pat 
ent medicines, not patented or unpat- 
ented spurious articles of any kind, 
when known or believed to. be such. Mr 
Horece Greeley well remarked in the 
New York Tribune, of American Asti- 
culturist, that Mr Orange Judd, its edi- 

was nervously anxious not to be 

himself, or let anybody else 

be, if could help it,” 
¢ 
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Encouraging Harvest Conditions 
ONION GROWERS FAVORED THIS SEASON— 
croP A LITTLE LATE, BUT GENERALLY 
PROMISING—GOOD RATE OF YIELD IN 
sIGHT—BUYERS INTERESTED, BUT SLOW 


TO MAKE BIDS—GENERAL UPWARD TREND 
IN PRODUCE ACCOUNT OF WAR HAS BEAR- 
ING ON ONIONS 


HE 1914 crop of 


onions is ap- 
proaching ma- 
turity. “About 


now,” as the old 
almanac says, 
“look out for 
bears”; in this 
instance, the 
would-be buyers 
of onions, - at- 
tempting to get 
prices down with 
new crop ap- 
proaching maturity. Always a haz- 
ardous crop, and somewhat ‘specula- 
tive in character, onions ought to 
prove profitable to growers this year. 
Prospects are for a good rate of yield 
of fine quality from a generally full 
acreage. Conditions would seem to 
warrant the expectation in a big de- 
mand for home consumption. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has just completed 
its preliminary inquiry among onion 
growers in every important section 
east of the Rocky mountains and north 
of the Ohio river, and the general 
testimony is for a good crop. In 
some of the onion territory, for ex- 
ample parts of the Connecticut valley, 
New York and Ohio, conditions early 
were not wholly favorable, with more 
or less drouth and high winds. But 
latterly rains stimulated growth, and 
in a great many fields, right up to the 
second week in August, onion tops are 
green and brilliant, and tubers mak- 
ing gain every day. Some of our re- 
ports indicate that harvest will be a 
bit late. 
Few Sales Made to Date 

As to prices, this is almost wholly 
a matter of conjecture up to time 
of going to press. Very few of our 
onion correspondents are able to quote 
prices, even prospectively, claiming 

















Onion Profits Within Easy Reach 
their crop reports the second week 
m August are a little ahead of the 
buyers, although the latter are closely 
Watching conditions. Around Can- 


astota, N Y, there is some talk of 
‘3 to 80 cents a bushel as a start-off. 
On Long Island ‘'the early crop is 


Practically all sold, with farmers in- 
terested in the present New York city 
Market around $4.50 per barrel. Some 
Sales of early crop have béen made 
in Orange county, N Y, at $2.25 per 
100 pounds. Indiana dealers report 
Some purchases at 60 cents per bushel 
for yellow. 

The new feature interjected into 
the markets is, of course, the war 
in Europe. Whether exports of onions 
Should materialize in a substantial 
the general trend of do- 


pe. eat a 

















consumption, which would be unfor- 
tunate providing the .crop proves 
large.- Yet with meats at retail sell- 
ing at almost prohibitive prices, the 
tendency will be to consume more of 
the wholesome and relatively cheap 
vegetables and fruits. 

‘This magazine will keep its readers 
closely posted just at this time as to 
prices, and therefore well fortified 
with immediate information-in mar- 
keting the onion crop. Following 
are brief abstracts from our market 
correspondents, all received within 
the last few days: 


Excellent Prospects in New York 


I think wet weather may cause a 
late harvest of onions. Some growers 
are talking 75>@S80c p bu of 57 lbs. It 
looks like 250 to 350 bus p acre.—[M. 
V. L., Canistota, N Y. 

No prices offered yet. Weather con- 
ditions good, and so with general crop 
prospects.—[L, G. Cotton, Madison 
Co, N Y. 

Heavy winds early damaged onion 
fields, but general developments good. 
No prices yet. This for the vicinity of 
Syracuse, N Y.—[F. H. Ebeling. 

Onions looking fine, conditions sat- 
isfactory. Have not heard of any price 
offered yet.—[W. H. L., Canistota, N Y. 

No drawback to local onion erop; no 
5 yet.—[Burke Bros, Wayne Co, 


Big yield in prospect, but no onions 
offered yet.—[F. D. Mosher, Rensse- 
laer Co, N Y. 

I look for 30% more onions than a 
year ago, with yield all the way up to 

bus p acre. No prices established, 
(CC: B, H., Wayne Co, NY. - 

On Long Island the early onions for 
the most part are marketed, while on- 
ions from seed continue green, but will 
soon move. At present prices are 
around $4.50 p bbl in New York city. 
According to one of the largest grow- 
ers at Orient, conditions are favorable 
for the late crop. 

Some damage by hail in this part of 
Orange Co. Onions have been selling 
at $2.25 p 100 Ibs. For so early in the 
season crop looks good.—[J. W., Flor- 
ida, N Y, 

Weather good; some damage from 
thrip; no sales yet. Looks like 400 bus 
p acre.—[C. N. J., Palmyra, N Y. 

Probably a shortage will be caused 
by the late seeding.—[G. A. C., Me- 
Guffey, O. 

In the Middle West 

Onions here poorer than last year. 
Weather too dry.—[L. F. Rau, Cook 
Co, Ill. 

Onions clean and doing well, al- 
though have needed rain.—[G. T. W., 
Leesburg, Ind. 

We have made several purchases at 
60c p bu for onions to be delivered 
second week in Aug; this for colored. 
One order of white onions loaded this 
week at 90c, writes John W. Neu- 
ae. wholesale dealer at Indianapo- 

s. 
In the Connecticut Valley 

More rain needed to finish crop; 
general development good.—[F.S. R., 
Hadley, Mass. 

Onions green and thrifty, weather 
conditions favorable; no sales and no 
onions wiil be ready for market for 
some time.—[H. C. R., North Hadley, 
Mass. 

Onion crop a little late, but no draw- 
back.—[A, H. Smith, Hampden Co, 
Mass. 

No sales as yet, but onion outlook 
scod.—[T. L. C., Sunderland, Mass. 

Some drouth, but not serious. Too 
early for buyers for future delivery.— 
{G. P. S., Sunderland, Mass. 


How War Affects Agriculture 


[From Page 4.] 

4. Should the war end as suddenly 
as it began, market quotations might 
again collapse, and a readjustment 
downward be required more serious 
in its affect than the upward read- 
justment now in process, 

5. Whether the war is short or 
long, its ultimate effect wili be dis- 
astrous upon credits, prices and in- 
dustries in the United Kingdom and 
Europe. Inevitably the rest of the 
world, including the United States, 
will have to share in the depression 
that ultimately may follow the ‘“cos- 
mic catastrophe” now in _ process. 
While for some months or years the 
United States may profit in some 
respects -from the present unhappy 
conflict, especially if it continues in- 
definitely, it behooves every § indi- 
vidual and corporation, as well as our 
nation as a whole, to. beware of all 
war risks, strange uncertainties and 
speculative conditions. 








A new blight-proof and frost-resist- 
ing potato is reported from New Zea- 
land to have been discovered by John 
Harris of Ohura Road, Raetihi, New 

and. New Zealand department of 
agriculture has investigated the phe- 
nomenon and admits the properties 
claimed for the new potato are be- 
yond question. Harris has been ex- 
perimenting with potatoes for years, 
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Trimming Peach Trees 

I cut back my peach trees low at 
planting, ieaving but four buds, so as 
to have four limbs only. Afterward 
I cut back a third of last year’s 
growth, generally. All the trees that 
I lose from breaking down do not 
amount to anything. I commence to 
eut back at four years old. Where I 
have cut back before four years old 
I have got too much growth and the 
trees have grown their buds too thin. 
Where a tree is on good ground it 
grows plenty fast until four years old. 
I used a 14-quart Jersey basket with 
solid wooden cover last season and 
liked it very much. Still.I think the 
box obtained from Colorado is a far 
better package. In fact, I am told 
the peaches could be sold very 
much better in boxes, because. the 
fruit would reach destination in se 
much better condition than in bas- 
kets.—[W. N. Britton, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


We recently started a cow testing 
association. I was very much sur- 
prised to find that in my dairy the 
cows ran from 3000 to 9000 pounds a 
year. Some that I thought would 
yield 7000 to 8000 went down to 4000, 
because the milking period was too 
short. Any man will be surprised that 
those he thinks the best cows may be 
among the poorest.—[A. B. Huey, 
Chester County, Pa. 





At the New Jersey state college the 
cost for the amount of corn silage 
for the year was about $9 an acre 


a year. One year I made a test on 
corn silage and the cost was about 
$9.20 an acre. It costs no more to 
raise 20 tons an acre than 10 tons, 
and the same is true with alfalfa. I 
know no two men producing milk at 
the same cost. Some may have the 
advantage of better cows and better 
judgment in their selction than oth- 
ers; and some are able in our section 
to produce the food at a less cost 
than others.—-[A. B. Huey, Chester 
County, Pa. 





It is not very enlightening to a per- 
son trying to improve poor land, pay 
an incumbrance, and make some im- * 
provements to hear of and see the 
work of agricultural millionaires and 
office holders \at $4000 to $8000 a 
year tell how and what to do in the 
way of having modern buildings elec- 
tric lighted; pure-bred stock, motor 
cars, and plated carriages drawn by 
high-bred hackneys. Yet we have this 
class presented as models to emulate, 
when it requires the last farthing to 
meet obligations and expenses by 
thousands of hard-working, industri- 
ous families, even necessary to deny 
an education to the boys and girls, 
except a few winter months in the 
commonest of common schools, often 
a disgrace to this age and generation, 
being a case of blind leading the 
blind.—[W. H. Stout, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


Army worms appeared in a neigh- 
bor’s oats on one side of line fence, 
When they started to crawl through 
to my corn I plowed a furrow be- 
tween the corn and the fence and 
made holes at intervals of 8 or 10 feet 
with a post hole bar. The worms when 
crawling along the furrow dropped 
into the holes—[{W. M. Tracey, 
Chemung County, N Y. 
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HIGH QUALITY BUT 


WINCHESTER 


6 
Repeater”’ | 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


When it comes to getting a high grade shell at 
a reasonable price, the Winchester “‘ Repeater” 
has the call among sportsmen who have tried 
Although moderate-priced, the ‘Ree 
peater”’ is loaded with the best . 
of powder and shot. 
The list of loads furnished in 
this shell cover most shooters’ 
requirements, and all of them 
give a full measure of shoot- 


Winchester Factory Loaded 
*‘Repeater,” and look for the 
big W on the box. They are 
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SEED WHEAT “23 













We alsocarry a full line 


is bred for heavy yields and high m 
Often yields 36 to 40 bu. per sere. Guaranteed @& 
pure or money back. Free from smut and foreign mat-g” 
ter. We handle only the finest strains of Fultz ana Poole Ze 


Write for Free Booklet & Samples Today! 77 


Get samples that Setesest pen. ae ome how we select and breed wheat. 
grass clover an 


O.C. Shepard Co., Farm Seed Specialists, Bex 220 Medina,Ohio 
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farm seeds. Write for prices today. 














Alfalfa Seed 


Our choice American grown seed should 
sown during August and September. 


Crimson Clover 


Great soil improver, early green food, hay and 
grazing. P 


“Winter Vetch 


Genuine “Vicia Villosa,”” the only reliable 
Vetch for Fall sowing. Excellent cover crop, 
hay and green manure. 


Special Leaflets Free 


Write for leaflet, sample and price of seed 
needed, also price for any other Farm Seeds 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for 
granges, ae, clubs, rural schools, aéricultural 
schools, and colleges and other organizations in 
country districts. Inthree acts. Stage and costume 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. Play rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of country life. First 
strictly agricultural play ever published. Will 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment 
country home lessons. An opportunity érange 
lecturers to plan an evening that's different, and 
to provide an ‘open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming and 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at special prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 






































: 4. they need no 


their construction. 


* Concrete Structures Like These 
‘ Never Need Replacing 


They are built to last forever. Their first cost is their last cost; 
painting, no repairs; are fireproof and ratproof; 


a unaffected by time or weather; as enduring as the granite rock. 


4 You can have such structures on your farm. ‘Whenever you 
replace a farm building, build an enduring concrete structure. 

mever you add anything new to your farm group, make it a 

concrete improvement. 


Always use the best materials in 


large and small. 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Be sure to ask your dealer for 


PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It has been tested and its superiority proved by years of use in 
the hands of builders, 
“Concrete for the Farmer’’ sent free to any farmer on request. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


— CHICAGO, 208 South LaSalle St. 


Our latest book, 


PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 
Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 
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‘School & College 
‘Text Books 


following popular text books are 

the ablest and most practical 

the country. They are being 
graded 
schools, 
Teachers will” 
do well to — these books before 


ot 1.08 


1.00 
50 
1.75 
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a long list of agriculturs! 
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and parents. 
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Judd Company 
3 35 Fourth Ave, situa rants, Y. 
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A Cheap Farm sae 


A splendid, glossy, black 
paint—very elastic, heat- 


proof, cold-proof and water- 
Just the thing for hard 


proof. 
outdoor service 
on the farm. It 
costs much less 
than ordinary 
paint, frolic 

BARRETT MFG. CO. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Seattle Birmingham 








It is not too late to 
ordera Green 


tite, diveed in Mountain 
reservative Silo 


Creamery Package Mtg. Co. 343 West Street, Rutiand, Vt 


WELL macune: MACHINES 


Over 70 ag = sty’ #4 yy either deep or 
age —* or _ Mounted 


“sills. With ‘sae 
i Btreng, imple and _ durable. ye mechanics 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - ithaca, N. Y, 








‘that it now ranks first. 








Panama Pacific Laying Contest 


. One of the chief features of the 
poultry show to be held in connec- 
tion with the Panama Pacific exposi- 
tion will be the international egg 
laying contest. This will begin Novem- 
ber 1 next and continue a full year. 
It will be conducted under the super- 
vision of the poultry division of Cali- 
fornia college of agriculture. 

The contesting pens will be com- 
posed of 10 pullets of the same 
variety not less than eight months 
nor older than 11 on the opening day 
of the contest. Birds from all over 
the world will be eligible. They will 
be fed and housed alike. The owner 
of each hen making a record of over 
200 eggs will be awarded an exposi- 
tion trophy. 

In case there are less than three 
entries in any one variety, pens may 
compete in other classes where eli- 
gible. All entries will be booked in 
the order of their receipt prior to 
October 15, the closing date. 

Any exhibitor who desires may in- 
clude a male in his pens and may 
have the first privilege of securing 
eges for his own use from such pens. 
The right is reserved by the depart- 
ment to select eggs for hatching from 
pens which include male birds 

All fowls to compete must be 
shipped express paid, addressed - to 
the laying contest, care of president 
of exposition. No fowls will be re- 
ceived later than October 30, 1914, 
but they may be received as early as 
October 1. 

The entry fee of $25 will be re- 
quired for each pen. Check or money 
order for $10 must accompany the 
application, the balance on or before 
October 15. All payments must be 
made to the exposition and sent to 
D. O. Lively, chief of the departments 
of live stock at San Francisco. 


Plans to Improve Poultry 


Extensive plans have been made to 
develop the poultry interests of 
Tompkins county through the co- 
operation of the rural schools, the 
Ithaca business men’s association, the 
Tompkins county fair association, and 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture. A course of poultry lectures 
is being given in 35 or more centrally 
located places within a radius of 30 
miles of Ithaca. Boys and girls and 
their parents are®to assemble from all 
the school districts. The work is to 
be conducted by W. G. Krum, whose 
talks will deal principally with suc- 
cessful hatching and rearing of chick- 
ens. 

As a reward of merit, those making 
the most progress in the work will be 
given a sitting of pure-bred eggs. 
Since the business men’s association 
has recently appropriated $131 for 
this purpose it will be possible to 
award a sitting of eggs to four or 
five persons in each of the 35 sections 
where the work is to be conducted. 
Each person thus securing a sitting 
is expected to keep a record and write 
a description on his or her experience 
in hatching and rearing. 

The fair association expects to ar- 
range for a special class of prizes to 
be given to the boys and girls who ex- 
hibit chickens reared from the eggs 
secured in the rural school competi- 
tion. It is also hoped that a way may 
be found next fall whereby suitable 
prizes may be offered to the boys 
and girls who furnish the most com- 
plete records of the care and produc- 
tion of the fowls for the following 
year. Special record sheets will be 
furnished by the poultry department 
for this purpose and full instructions 
will be given as to the most modern 
methods of feeding, housing and care, 
to secure the best egg production. 


Takes Delight in Chick Raising 


D. T. HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 


Proprietor John Horsfield of Echo. 


farm in Monmouth county has a busi- 
ness that is well managed and success- 
ful. Mr Horsfield is an intelligent 
farmer, and while poultry was at first 
a side line, it has grown up to be such 
a prominent feature of the business 
The location 
is good for poultry, being dry on the 
higher portions, which face to the 
east and the south, while the lower 
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furnish ample water supply. 

The flock on May 1 consisted of 
hens, from which 348 eggs were gath. 
ered. In.the brooders and runs w, 
350 vigorous White Leghorn chicks, 
which were, 10 days old. The incy. 
bators are on the first floor of hig 
dwelling. One of them is of rather 
novel design, and in principle differs 
from anything I have heretofore se 
The oil tank is directly under the m _ 
chine and is large enough to requirg 
but one filling during the hatch. | ig 
top heat, and the eggs do not have ty 
be lifted from a glass in the top. The 
thermometer and eggs can always be 
seen without opening the do@r 

These incubators were filled with 
eggs in advanced stages of incuba. 
tion. Mr Horsfield hopes to raise 1) 
chicks this season, and at least 3 
pullets for the winter and next sea. 
son’s laying stock. Miss Louise Jen. 
sen has charge of the incubators ang 
chicks. She is in love with the work, 
and results show that intelligently 
directed labor, with constant and in. 
tense devotion to the welfare of her 
charges will bring success. Mr Hors. 
field has regular customers for hig 
eggs. Since he, guarantees them to be 
fresh, he gets the top market prices, 





Milk Concerns Need Backing 


A. B. FERN, DELAWABE OOUNTY, N Y 


The recent creamery failure of Fich. 
handler & Abramson is a fresh re- 
minder that a company possessing 
little or’ no financial backing can 
under a show of responsibility, gain 
thousands of dollars through confi- 
dential trust from comparatively small 
individual deposits in the form of farm 
produce. Each creamery patron would 
require of a neighbor, or would him. 
self be required, to have a stronger 
backing to secure a toan of money 
equal to the value of the milk held 
by the company. Yet this concern 
appears not to have been required to 
verify any substantial security in 
order to be trusted with products 
limited only by the producers’ supplies. 


The company has operated at 
Shaverton, Dunraven and Northfield 
for severai years. The Sheffieid- 


Farms Slawson-Decker company will 
purchase at least one of these plants. 
Are the big companies crowding out 
the smaller companies, or are the 
small companies playing the farme rs 
into the hands of the big companies 
by unreliable business methods. A 
great risk is assumed by a community 
in placing its chief industry at the 
mercy of speculative promoters void 
of certified backing. It is no less rea 
sonable to expect and demand per- 
manent security for deposits of milk 
or other farm produce delivered and 
accepted as a trust obligation, than it 
is for bank deposits. 


Garlic Flavor in Milk Removed 


The garlic flavor of milk and crea: 
may be removed, according to gove1 
ment reports, when filtered and washe.! 
air are blown through hot milk for 3) 
to 60 minutes. But to do this succes 
fully milk must be raised to about 1/) 
degrees and kept from foaming whe | 
the air is blown through. A speci 
apparatus has been devised throug: 
which the air is pumped into the mi! < 
at the rate of about 1-5 cubic foot to » 
gallon of milk in a minute, 

The temperature of the milk is ve 
important, as air blown into cold mi! < 
does not remove the garlic flavor, an! 
also has a tendency to churn the fa 
A slightly longer blowing period is r 
quired to remove the garlic flavor fro: 
cream. When milk or cream is treatc | 
by this process it was found that the ° 
is a loss by evaporation which amoun ; 
to 2 or 3%. 


No Vaccine for Glanders—Vacci::- 
formerly believed to be effective :" 
rendering horses immune from ¢gla‘- 
ders, has been found unsatisfactory i" 
a recent - investigation by feder! 
specialists; This investigation show 
that the mallein test is highly effective 
as a means of dicovering the presen¢ 
of this disease, but that neither m:'!- 
lein nor the vaccine has any posili- 
value in curing animals that are Si -- 
This discovery indicates that the coi- 
trol of glanders must still depend upot 
eliminating infected animals and tak- 
ing proper precautions against intro- 
ducing the infection into stables fre? 
from the disease. 
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The Clean-Cut See 
Louden Stalis and Stance 
in design and ee their 
absolute freedom from dirt-gath- 
IZ, ering cracks, crevices, corners or 
2 attachments, make them the only 
omy sa barn equipment. 
The ior Flexibility of the 
heey tanchion permits the cow 
to lie down or rise without the dangerous 
straining common to the more rigi type. 
The Louden Stanchion (all steel or wood- 
lined) is an absolutely safe and’ com- 
fortable stanchion. 










































Louden Stalis and Stanchions are 

built of the finest, high-carbon Tabular 

steel and are ee y strong, easil 
installed and cost no more than ‘wood. 

We also manufacture Feed and Litter Car- 
riers, Spring-balanced Mangers and Manger 
Partitions, Bird-proof Barn Door Hangers, 
Hay Tools, Power Hoists; Calf, Bull, Cow 
g Pens, Wi Ventilators, Etc. 

on write us for Free llustrated Catalogs, or see 
your dealer. We can be of service to you in plan- 
ning your new barn. Oar barn pox oe Pre 
you FREE —— and sugges’ 
of value. Write us. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY co. 


Comfort for the Cow 


-ZYRO waaw 


GALVANIZED AMTI<CORROSITE 
No-Co-RoMETAL : 
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‘Stand theTest 


Ther oristteas construction stands 

forjlasting service.g Made of NO-CO-RO 

Metal—an exceptionally pure galvanized fron. 

Perfectly fitting doors make the “ZYRO” Silo 
‘Absolutely Air-Tight 

It cannot erack, shrink or” collapse—is practi- 

cally trouble-proof. - Many uni 

clusive features put the 

of its own. Write today for 


FREE ynecaisao FACTS 


Tells all about “ZYRO” Silos ont shows them 


(7 eg eas 


















“on duty" with many prominent farmers and 
dairymen, If you think of building a silo, 
study the “ZYRO” advantages. Write foe 





helpful catalog today. 
The Cant. Calvert Co., Bex2e0 Canton, Ohio 











To Silo owners and 
all needing Silos 
~send for this booklet. 
Contains hundreds of 
bona fide letters from 

users of the 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


Get the facts about the Bilzzard 
—40 years on the market. Eats 1. 
Silage, dry or green, fast as you 
feed it, Easily fills b highest silos, Sim 
ple and safe to use, Almost runs itself. 


THE oe DICK MFG CO. 
Box 15, Canton, Ohio 


5 AMERICAN 
| baie 


obtain AMERIC CAN SEPA free catalog. 


ARATOR ©. « BAINERIOGE. N.Y. 


DEAT TOREAVES! REWTOR'S 


ano inoicestion Cunt. 
Cures Heres by correcting the 




















Her. Geedby Ver elerioariane 
fRecond £3.90 can cures satan 


P 
COMPANY, Toledo, Ohie. 








BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed Free to any address by the author 
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Bettering the Dairy Score: 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY ©O, N Y 

Now is the time for dairymen to 
improve the conditions of their barns 
by making the changes required by 
the various departments of health, 
since the cows are in pasture and al- 
terations can go on with little hin- 
drances, The Schenectady health hin- 
reau bases its requirements on a score 
list which is in substance: Provisions 
for fresh air, controllable flue system, 
three ‘points; windows hinged at bot- 
tom, 1%; sliding windows, one; other 
openings, % for each 500 cubic feet 
of space to a cow, three; less than 
500 féet, two; less than 400 feet, one; 
less than 300 feet, O; provision for 
controlling temperature, one; and 
total for perfect ventilation, seven 
whole points. 

It is thus seen that much impor- 
tance is attached to the subject of 
ventilation by the local bureau. The 
second highest matter with reference 
to sanitary quarters to receive consid- 
eration, is the proper lighting of 
stables. The requirement is 4 feet of 
glass a cow and scores four points. 
This is reduced by sliding scale as 
follows: 38 square feet, three points; 
2 square feet, two; 1 square foot, one; 
and with deductions for uneven dis- 
tribution. Four more points are 
scored on the construction of the 
stable. Tight, sound flooring, with 
proper guttering, counts two points, 
while a smooth, tight wall and ceiling 
each count one point. The location of 
the cow barn as to drainage and con- 
taminating surroundings also count a 
point each. In all, the requirements 
for stables count 18 points on the 
score of the producer. The rest of 
the score points are divided under 
the following subdivisions: Cow’s 
health, eight points; utensils, nine; 
milk room or milk house, five; clean- 
liness of the animals, eight; cleanli- 
ness of the stables, 16; cleanliness of 
the milk house, three; cleanliness and 
care of the utensils and in the milking 
operation, 17; and the handling of the 
milk, 16. 


Beef Outlook Coming Season 

F. B, M’CLAIN, PRBS LANCASTER STOCK 
YARDS, PA 

We are confronted with the greatest 
shortage in cattle this country has 
ever known and the shortage, it is only 
fair to say, is not confined to the 
United States but is world-wide. If 
we want to get the price of beef down, 
two things are necessary. Breed more 
cattle and prohibit by legislation the 
slaughter of calves for 18 months or 
two years. We must conserve the 
calves if we want to raise more beef; 
20 years ago it was a common sight 
in Lancaster county to see on each 
farm two to six calves grazing. Today 
no such sight greets the eye. The 
farmer who has a calf on his prem- 
ises can hardly wait until it reaches 
the legal age limit of five weeks to 
send it to the block. 

There are 9000 farms in Lancaster 
county. If the owners of 6000 of 
these farms would each raise and de- 





velop into a beef animal two or three 
calves each year, the entire annual 
meat supply of the 170,000 people in 
Lancaster county would be fully pro- 
vided. Western farmers have learned 
their lesson in this respect and are 
beginning to realize the value of con- 
servation of the calf crop. 

The raw material for our future 
domestic beef supply must be pro- 
tected and developed if we are to 
have a permanent and stable source 
of supply with lower prices. Until 
this policy is generally pursued 
throughout the United States, boycott 
demonstrations and hot-air railings 
against the high price of meat foods 
will be of no avail. 

Many inquiries concerning feeders 
with particular reference to Canadian 
feeders have come to me. I have 
made diligent inquiry into the sub- 
ject of the prospective Canadian sup- 
ply for eastern Pennsylvania farms. 
The information gathered indicates 
that the receipts of Canadian stockers 
and feeders at Lancaster this season 
will be much smaller than arrived 
last year, and that the bulk of those 
that do come will reach here only 
late in the fall after the grass season 
in Canada has ended. 

Up to the opening of August not a 
single car of Canadian stockers has 
been received at Lancaster this sum- 
mer. There are, however, some indi- 
cations that the fall-off in supply from 
Canada will, in part, be made up by 
heavy receipts from South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, which sec- 
tions, contributed very little to the 
Lancaster market in the fall of 1913. 





Removing Odors from Milk 

A method has been discovered by 
the federal investigators for removing 
disagreeable odors and flavors from 
milk. The taste caused by cows eat- 
ing wild onions or garlic can be re- 
moved by blowing filtered and washed 
air through the milk for 30 to 60 
minutes, according to the strength of 
the flavor to be removed. 

It is necessary to heat the milk to 
a temperature of 145 degrees, as air 
blown through cold milk in a similar 
manner does not remove the disagree- 
able flavor. It also has a tendency 
to turn the fat into butter. It was 
found that the onion flavor is re- 
moved more quickly when milk is 
heated to 160 degrees, but this tends 
to produce a cooked taste and also re- 
duces the cream line. In the case of 
cream with flavors of this kind, the 
same method can be used, except 
that it requires a _ slightly longer 
treatment. The loss in evaporation 
by using this method amounts to 2 
r 3%. 


Canned Food Demand—Representa- 
tives of the European powers have al- 





ready conferred with the big canneries | 


of the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
peninsula with reference to supplies in 
the war emergency. One packer has 
contracted with Germafiy for 50,000 
cases of tomatoes, Prices are expected 
to rise in consequence, but only a small 
part of the total pack will be affected 
as most of the canners contracted their 
entire output earlier in the summer t) 
their regular commercial customers. 




















Combination Poultry Yards 


In order to get best results from poultry it is highly desirable to 
keep the various species separate. The yards shown herewith provide 


geparate quarters for ducks and chickens of various breeds. 
Means necessary to have-the construction as expensive as in 
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Profitable Te : 


“No motes: whether 
good or usan 2 
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perco cow—nse International 
the year ‘round, Puts new life 
i increases milk pan 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Special Dairy Feed 


is composed of ground grains, in prodacta, 

cotton seed onenl a =e plassee golen lentifically 
prepared and blended. it is pustitions, late 
able and easily digested. Runs 15 to 16 per 
cent protein. sides dairy feed, w make 
pos. porse and  voulsry feede—eac h the best 

class—each bac road guarantee 
oF gattotaction. ae : 1 

your dealer cannot supply you with Inter- 
national Feeds, send us Ei neme cn the cou- 
pon and we will see that you are suppli 


Get This Great Book 
By Famous Stockmen 


We have just published a remarkab} 
called “A @ ide to Profitable Stock Hoodines® 
pena prac ractical articles by foremost m 

























ler, Editor The Fick d; A. 7. 
veioy, of hog fame; owner 


Pin ors in Patch 
jolte, poultry expert. rom 
feel to cover this great book is packed with 












a Champion Pacing Horse, 


e latest and best feeding information. 
worth big money to every 
ik Yalser—yet we give it 
you will fill out the 








ments, as well as samp 

of feed. But you MUST 
fill out the coupon. Get 
busy now—it will pay 
you well. Address 













M. W. Savage, Pres. taternstionsl Sugar Feed Go. 
Minneapolis, M 


Send me a copy wre ‘A Guide to a Stock 
Feeding’ and samples of your feeds, for which I 
send you the following information: 


Name .... 


Coen teen ee eens eeeenee 


AGATOES 00.00 cece cs cerececcescecseceseseeseseserececesees 
I have...+++.. heed of milk cows.. .--head of 
hogs.....-.. head of horses........head act poultry. 
lem ner mee interested in 
a ~y .-Horse Feed. 
Poultry Feed. 
(Mark Hog Foes. in front of feed interested in). 
The name of the leading feed dealer in my town is 
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Sa ovich —3 lead 
ndwich own 
may Presses jj all others: 


growers in their district. 
hours with a 3-man crew” 
Brown, Merrill, Michigan. Plen 
20 to 30 tons daily, rain or shine, 


SANDWICH 
Hay Presses 


This mighty, solid steel MOTOR 7 
its own Trt. 2 ay 
ne or 
red 


jagne downs 
other exclusive feature—-full pomer delivered to 
Press by ~~ =f-—_* = Ty Ty ' 
salable bales. No werous re) 
stretch in wet weather. No other baler has 
this friction clutch on press, can start or 6to) 
instantly .Simpleself- feeder yoyo 
ing. We make Horse and Belt power presses too. 


Grasp This Golden. Moment 
ond, mail a postal for our famous “Tons Tell’* 
that sho’ in actual figures A 

Saat made with the’ San e” Sandwich —s and how 
your 

Urunge Gent Sar Tt 

Sandwich SS Co., —- St., ‘bemam 
Box 112 . Council Stuffs, Gox #12 Kansas City, Mo. 














first remedy to 
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= Fae money back if 
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Cure ever fails. 
a per Soother with fall informatio 
on Lamp'Sow' and its treatment, is given 
Femi —_—> Vest-Pocket 
Adviser 
Most si srasiee veterinary book ever printed 


tains = 182 pages and 60 
ue toto free 
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Week Ending August 15 1914 


Ocean Freights to Be Resumed 


Serious as is the cessation at the 
Moment of the United States for- 
eign trade, American Agriculturist 
finds that the way out is quicker 
‘and simpler than has been stated. 
While realizing to the full the exe- 
gencies of the moment, we see no 
reason for alarm. The following facts 
justify this magazine’s confidence: 

Our foreign trade for the fiscal 
year 1913 represented shipping that 
‘@ntered our ports with a capacity) of 
60,640,000 tons (a ton equals 100 
cubie feet of carrying capacity, ex- 
elusive of deductions for space occu- 
pied by cabins, machinery, etc). The 
sailings outward bound, or clearances, 
were about equal in tonnage. This 
‘makes about 100,000,000 as the total 
‘tonnage shipped out from this coun- 
try and into it in a normal year’s 
foreign trade. 

Assuming that each ship makes 10 
round trips a year, then 1000 ships 
averaging 5000 tons’ capacity each 
would carry the present volume of 
‘our foreign commerce. 

About 95% of the total tonnage is of 
‘gteamships, balance sailing ‘vessels. 
Bottoms under the American flag in 
4918 carried only about 6% of our 
foreign trade, leaving 94% of our im- 
ports and exports that were carried 
in -foreign bottoms, 

Im 1912 the total shipping tonnage 

- @wned within the United States was 
. 928,000 tons in the foreign’ trade, 

: ,000 tons in the coastwise trade, 

including the fisheries made a 
total of 7,714,000 tons. By the ad- 
- mission of foreign-built or foreign- 
_™anned ships to American registry, 
the 
“tonnage for our foreign trade owned 
in the United States may be more 
‘than doubled ere long, or increased 
say two million tons. Of our coast- 
wise shipping, four million tons may 
Ps. eta to the foreign trade, since 
railroads can haul much of the 
from north to south now carried 
shipping. 
‘This would make temporarily avail- 
-our foreign commerce, bot- 
@ combined capacity of six. 











possible, with reasonable promptness, 
to restore 60% of our ocean carrying 
capacity. If the war continues, addi- 
tional ships can be built. It is be- 
lieved that Sweden, Spain, Portugal 
and other neutral nations will soon be 
able to make up much of the remain- 
ing 40%. If so, the problem will be 
solved, for the time being, of convey- 
ing our over-sea trade. 

The prohibitjve insurance rates on 
ocean freight in effect at the moment, 
may be abolished. The British gov- 
ernment assumes the war risk upon 
all consignments to her ports, which 
means that government will insure 
cargoes at reasonable rates. France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Den- 
mark, may do likewise. Since the 
combined navies of England and 
France are threefold that of Germany, 
this fact, together with such ins«r- 
ance, practically guarantees the de- 
livery of American produce and man- 
ufactures into the markets of Eng- 
land, France, and the Low Countries, 
and the free movement of shipments 
out of those countries into the United 
States. 

With this program carried out, the 
United States will be sacrificing dur- 
ing ‘the war only so much of its trade 
with the other European countries as 
cannot get by the embargo against 
them, not enough to cut a very wide 
swath. 





We thank everyone who participated 
in Orange Judd week, which ended 
at midnight 
August 8. Many 
interesting letters 
have been received in answer to the 
prizes offered, the award of which 
will be published in an early issue. 
Old subscribers warmly appreciated 
the special service extended to them 
by our subscription department. But 
the greatest feature of Orange Judd 
week was the universal way in which 
it led American farm folk to strive 
to be of service to each other and to 
promote the common good. When 
we all work together for righteous- 
ness, how glorious the result! 


Orange Judd Week 





important in some of the 
states, and still more in 
y eastern and middle states, 
is the tobacco crop. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s analysis 
of the situation printed in 
this issue justifies steady prices for 
the new crop of both cigar leaf and 
heavy leaf. Growers should be on 
their guard against the interests that 
are trying to bear the market. 


Quite 
western 


Beware 
of Bears 





A compact substitute for gasoline 
to furnish power for automobiles! 
This is what the great 

An Automobile Longstreet, an auto- 
Romance mobile racer, discov- 
ers in our next serial 

story, “The Girl in the Other Seat.” 
This new story with its fascinating 
heroine and its clever héro is one to 
interest every reader whether owning 
an automobile or not. The first chap- 
ter appears in the issue of August 29 





The person is foolish who doesn’t 
read, study ers mentally digest every 
article bearing 
Wente Oahecdiben upon crops, dis- 
tribution, mar- 
kets, trade, prices and values at home 
and abroad in past, present and fu- 
ture numbers of American Agricul- 
turist. If you want further informa- 
tion on any subject, wire or write 
Orange Judd service bureau and the 
data will be obtained for our sub- 
scribers without cost. 





Beware of the jackass who is “sure 
wheat will go to $2!” No sane man 
can be absolutely “SURE” 

The Fool of the future of values 
under normal conditions, 

much less under present utterly ab- 
normal circumstances. American Agri- 
culturist interprets the situation at 
the hour of going to press of each edi- 
tion, but we cannot forecast the un- 
knowable. No mind can read the 
future of war consequences, no other 
judgment can take the place of your 
own in deciding whether it is best for 
you to accept or reject a given price 
for what you have to sell or buy. 
Your own individual affairs, a thou- 
sand and one conditions that affect 
you and your family, your farming 
and your business can be known only 
to yourself. You may be so $s fixed 
financially, your surplus may be so 
much and your debts so small, that 
you can afford to assume the specu- 


be of priceless assistance .in mak- 
ing clear to you the local, state, re- 
gional, national and world-wide condi- 
tions affecting what you have to buy 
and sell, but you alone must decide 
for yourself what is best for you to 
do in any given case. 
ss 
A striking feature in the financial 
situation abroad is this: German 
farm bonds have 
An Object Lesson maintained their 
prices better than 
Germany’s imperial government bonds 
during the crisis of the past few 
weeks. Many German investors sold 
government and bought farm bonds, 
on the theory that whatever happens 
the land remains, the people must be 
fed, and therefore bonds secured by 
gilt-edge farm mortgages are the safest 
of all investments. This is absolutely 
true abroad, and-some day will prove 
equally true in our own country, to 
the great advantage of both borrowers 
and investors. 








All men who are interested in the 
production and sale of dairy products 
will be invited to 
take part in a con- 
ference on market- 
ing at the national 
dairy show to be held in Chicago in 
October. The chairman of the meet- 
ing will be a representative of the 
new marketing division of the federal 
department of agriculture. Here is a 
conference which should be im- 
portant, and at which some con- 
structive work should be accom- 
plished. The market milk producers 
will immediately put in their claim, 
undoubtedly just, for an increased 
price for their product. Perhaps they 
will also have an opinion to express 
about existing railroad rates for milk 
shipments. The milk dealers. will 
perhaps talk over the tremendous 
losses because their distributing sys- 
tems overlap and many wagons do 
the work which one might do. Boards 
of health may be represented, since 
they are at present an exceedingly 
important factor in the marketing of 
dairy products. There are a good 
many men in the industry who are 
not satisfied with the present condi- 
tions. There will be an abundance of 
conerete material for these discus- 
sions, and it is to be fervently hoped 
that the conference will not adjourn 
with nothing more accomplished than 
having a series of eloquent addresses 
propounding the favorite theories of 
some men who have studied the prob- 
lems from the outside. The men who 
milk the cows want something more 
definite than that. 


‘ Will Study 
Dairy Marketing 





Recently a man stepped into the 
editor’s office and attempted to throw 
cold water on the 
Worthy Work work of a certain com- 
mercial club in his 
state. Every man should see that the 
local work of his commercial club is 
not selfish, that it is doing a great 
work in fostering efficiency and de- 
veloping its own community. We can- 
not but believe the work is a broad 
work for humanity. We know that 
many clubs are working along the 
line only to make life better for all 
in the community, We know that 
the work of the commercial clubs to- 
day fills a very important place in 
the world’s advancement. We have 
received many letters from commer- 
cial clubs telling what they are do- 
ing. Many of them are living. .up to 
their opportunities, others are not do- 
ing what they should, but we ask the 
question of the citizens of every com- 
munity, are you doing all in your 
power to help the work along? It is 
ours to get all we can out of life, 
and we get out of life all that we 
put into it. 


Provision Exports Smaller—As long 
surmised, exports during fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, showed very 
small foreign shipments of meat ani- 
mals and provisions. On the other 
hand, these, owing to the higher 
prices, brought more money into the 
country than a year earlier. Total 
export values during the past fiscal 
year, according to federal reports 
were $133,000,000, a gain of $6,000,000 
over the preceding year. Exports of 
fresh ‘beef were limited to 6,400,000 
pounds, while exports of bacon were 
193 million pounds, or substantially 
the same as a year earlier. Hams, 
shoulder and lard show a substantial 
increase, 














meting Revente—lvane Order 
Some ti 


ago there was granted to 
me what I think a valuable patent. | 
have since received requests from sey. 
eral concerns that make a business of 
selling patents. I send one of these of. 
ferings and as like to know if it ig 
all right.—I(F. 

The rie sao was a contract of. 
fered by the Western Fiduciary com. 
pany. For $3.75 it promises to offer 
said patent for sale “to 4000 manu. 
facturers in a special catalog entitled 
‘opportunities for investments in 
patents’” It was to have a commis. 
sion of 5% on the price accepted by 
the seller. This is a very pretty 


scheme to get $3.75 out of you, but’ 


we think there is not one chance in 
a million of any such concern mak. 
ing a sale. 

A similar scheme was practiced by 
the Standard investment company, 
Modern system company, L. C. Bundy, 
all of Wichita, Kan, against whom q 
fraud order was issued July 8, 114 
directing the postmaster not to de. 


liver any mail addressed to the same ° 


hor to pay any postal money order 
drawn in their favor. For $4.85 they 
offered to send a zinc line cut of the 
invention, what he called a “value 
survey,” and mail the same at the 
top of a few form letters in an un- 
sealed envelope to a small number of 
manufacturing concerns that migl.:: 
be interested in that particular kind 
of an invention; as the cut only cost 
35 to 75 cents to make, this left a 
fancy rake-off for thé Wichita outfit, 


Freight Undercharged 


The federal interstate commerce 
law requires the railroad to collect, 2nd 
party legally responsible to pay the 
lawfully established freight rate with- 
out deviation therefrom. Ruling 314 
of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion goes on to say: 

“It follows that it is thé duty of car- 


riers to exhaust their legal remedies in 
order to collect undercharges from the 


Party or parties legally responsible 
therefor. It is not for the commission, 
however, to determine in any case which 


party, consignor or consignee is leguilly 
liable for the undércharge, that being a 
question determinable only by a court 
having jurisdiction and upon the facts 
of each case.’ 

This is a matter of extreme impor- 
tance to everyone who ships freight 
from one state to another. Probably 
the same rule is enforcible on freight 
shipped between two points wholly 
within any state. Even if you prepay 
the freight in the sum figured by 


the railroad or its agent at point 
of shipment, and later on the 
railroad auditor finds that he 


amount thus charged was less than 
the: legally established rate, then the 
railroad can bill you for the under- 
charge and you must pay it. 

On the other_hand, if you should 
discover that the sum you paid was 
more than the lawfully established 
rate, then you can bill the railroad for 
the overcharge, and it must pay you. 

But in every case the “lawfully es- 
tablished rate” must be referred to, 
and the correctness of the citation 
must be established before the shipper 
can be forced to pay an undercharge 
or the railroad forced to pay an over- 
charge. We have just adjusted a case 
for a Colorado subscriber where the 
railroad claimed an undercharge of 
$3 on household goods and an under- 
charge of $24 on cattle, whereas the 
latter item figured upon the “lawfully 
established rate” was reduced to 
$4.20. Thus we saved ‘our subscriber 
about $20. 


United Consumers Alliance 


A Minnesota subscriber reports 1083 
of $8.14 sent for goods to the above at 
Chicago some two years ago. Its of- 
ficers were indicted a year ago by the 
United States grand jury for obtain- 
ing money under false pretense. They 
issued certificates of membership in 
the alliance and advertised enormous 
reduction in price for staple groceries 
and other goods. Better keep shy of 
propositions that make such offers. 


The Safety First Idea is a good 
one, and I congratulate you on your 
initiative in advancing the cause of 
humanity by calling attention to this 
great menace. For years we have 
had a crossing that is exceedingly 
dangerous, and I myself have n1- 
rowly escaped several times, although 
I stop and. listen.—[{J. C., Ohio. 

} . 
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STEADYING THE TOBACCO MARKET 


Why Cigar Leaf Prices May Advance—Heavy Leaf Values Should 
Be Maintained—Growers Should Not Be Stampeded 
Into Accepting Abnormally Low Prices 


This country does not raise all the 
cigar leaf required for the cigars she 
manufactures, but 
to 8,000,000 lbs annually of leaf suit- 
able for cigar wrappers, nearly all 
ef which comes from Sumatra via the 
Netherlands. This traffic will be more 
or less impeded throughout the war, fs 
the verdict of American Agriculturist. 
Wrapper imports for the past 12 
months have been in about the usual 
quantity. Import value of wrappers 
has been steadily advancing for 12 
months, and for this May was $1.32 
per pound. A ce 

We import 22 to 28 million pounds 
of cigar fillers as Cuban leaf, the im- 
port value of which has advanced 
from around 40c early last winter to 
53c per pound this May. Cuban im- 
ports have been running slightly less 
so far this season than last. We ex- 
port no cigar leaf and no manufac- 
tured cigars, Thus the cigar in- 
dustry can only be ‘helped and not 
hindered by the war scare. 

Imports of cigarette tobacco from 
Turkey, both Burope and Asia, have 
jumped from 14 million pounds in 
1911 to.some 35 million pounds in 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. Its 
jmport value runs from 40 to 60c per 
pound. This supply is likely to be 
more or less interfered with. Ger- 
many has sometimes shipped nearly 
2,000,000 pounds of a low grade smok- 
ing tobacco yearly to this country, 
put that will now be cut off. 

Total value of tobacco leaf im- 
ported in the last fiscal year—cigar 
wrappers about 8, all other about 28, 
or an aggregate of 36 millions of 
dollars. 

The present week finds reasons for 
confidence in the stability of the mar- 
ket for new crop cigar leaf tobacco, As 
noted in the columns Aug 8, our pre- 
liminary estimate is for a 1914 crop of 
446,000 cases of 350 lbs each. The past 
week has brought general freedom 
from such disturbing things as hail 
damage. The new crop is coming down 
in a highly gratifying manner, and 
sure to attract buyers for its excellence 
in quality. Current reports from grow- 
ers, direct to this magazine, indicate 
encouraging prices so far as it is pos- 
sible to record actual transactions. 
From present appearances the cigar 
leaf crop will be worth more money to 
growers than that of last year, assum- 
ing that prices continue to show say 
20% advance, as indicated by scatter- 
ing returns from tobacco correspond- 
ents. Roundly speaking, the 1913 crop 
of cigar leaf, as sold by growers, 
showed an average value somewhere 
around 15¢ p Ib, or $25,000,000 total. 
On the basis of 18c for 1914 crop, the 
harvest should return growers fully 28 
millions, a gain of three million dollars 
over last year. 

Our big export trade in heavy leaf is 
in unmanufactured which is largely 
bought by foreign nations to be manu- 
factured into smoking tobaccos and 
cigarettes as a government monopoly. 
The German demand is likely to be 
cut off short by the war, but its im- 
ports fell from 44 million pounds 
three years ago to a little rising 30 
millions this year. 

The United States raises from 35 to 
40% of the world’s tobacco crop, one 
year with another. Practically all of 
the heavy leaf imported by other 
countries comes from the Unite1 
States. 

The accompanying table shows our exports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, compared to 1913. 
This is a fair statement of our foreign trade, as the 
Movement in 1912 was about the same as in the 


previous year, and for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1914, was slightly larger than for 1913. 


EXPORTS OF TOBACCO LEAF. STEMS AND 
TRIMMINGS ; 


[In millions and tenths of millions.) 


e211 ~ — 1912 ~ — 1913 ~ 

Lts $ Lbs $ Lbs $ 

Belgium 1442 #15 10.2 #411 #102 121 
France 26.9 2.7 472 45 491 48 
Germany 48.9 5.1 41.9 5.0 30.1 3.7 
Ttaly 36.2 43 394 49° 448 5.8 
Netherlands 30.2 26 27.3 24 267 2.5 
Spain _e- 2s 2. $8. Se 26 
United Kingdom 122.5 13.3 120.9 14.2 150.1 17.6 
Other Europe 9.3 1.0 7.7 °09- 11.8 13 
ada ee < ee es ee ee ty 
South America 24 04 27 O04 387 O85 
China 55 08 66 09 66 12 
Japan 0.3 — 39 64 $38 638 
British Oceania 17.2 23 109 #17 #175 81 
Asia, Oceania ar Gn. Ge SS Ob Os 
Africa 39 O05 64 08 84 12 

Other Africa 5.8 0.7 62 0.8 $8 1.0 
Other 53 06 52 O07 5&4 Of 
Total exports 5.3 39.3 379.9 43.3 418.8 49.4 
1911 1912 1913 

Millions of Lbs Lbs Lbs 


U S crop previous year 
World crop previous yea 


1.10: 915 979 
U § of world ...... ? 
Us ed 


2,833 2,666 2,835 
38 * 34 





exported ...... 82 4 42 
West Indies .......... + 126 131 96 
Burope’s crop ©. .....0.eeeeee 794 840 949 


The supply of old tobacco now in 
the United States is no greater than 
usual, Probably the census returns 
@s of October 1, 1914, may show a 
smaller stock tham one year ago. 
Heavy leaf stocks in other countries 
are notoriously low. The new crop 
of heavy leaf in the United States 
will be some 200; pounds less 


- > 


imports 6,000,000 


than last year. This is a conservative 
statement. 

In other words, our shipments of 
heavy leaf to foreign markets could 
be reduced to 200 or 300 million 
pounds for the fiscal year to end June 
30, 1915, that curtailment would only 
about offset the decrease in the new 
crop this year over last, and would 
leave only a normal supply for domes- 
tic consumption! 


No Excuse For Low Prices 


It is true that shipments abroad 
have ceased for the moment and 
may be delayed some weeks until 
ships are obtained, but tobacco is so 
concentrated in size and weight that 
no great amount of bottoms is required 
to convey the 100,000 to 200, tons 
Wwe usually export in a year. 

Certain selfish interests are striving 
to scare growers and dealers into ac- 
cepting abnormally low prices, claim- 
ing that there will be no exports this 
year, a great surplus, low prices, 
etc. But the only place where the 
world can get heavy leaf is from the 
United States. The European produc- 
tion will be reduced by war. -The de- 
mand will be insistent. Exports will 
be resumed. 


Notes from Cigar Leaf Sections 


In the Landis valley, seedleaf to- 
bacco is doing very well, a large part 
topped and some will be cut by Aug 15. 
Yield promises to be far greater than 
1913. Much Havana tobacco has been 
cut, Weather good, plenty of rainfall 
pushed the crop along in fine style.— 
{George D. Lander, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Plenty of rain; crop has grown re- 
markably. Yieid will prove better than 
last year.—[H. D. L., Towanda, Pa. 

Tobacco. acreage in this town 20% 
less than last year. Crop conditions fa- 
vorable.—[B, E. K., West Hemp- 
field. Pa. 

Topping well under way, broadleaf 
estimate around 1 Ibs p acre, but 
acreage 20% smaller.—[W. D. B.., Red 
Lion, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Outlook is favorable in Lancaster 
Co, Pa, as a whole, with tepping of 
seedleaf half completed first week in 
Aug. Much of Havana already housed. 

Acreage less than last year. Fre- 
quent rains favorable and promise for 
a good tobacco crop.—[F. D. F., Knox- 
ville, Pa. 

Weather ideal up to opening of Aug; 
acreage about 25% less than last year. 
[W. L. F., Ephrata, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

While copious rains benefited crop, 
the cold nights have retarded growth. 
Acreage about 90%.—[H. L. R., Ma- 
rietta, Pa. 

At present, first week in Aug, tobac- 
co looking very good. Acreage fully as 
muuch as last year, possibly sligthly 
larger. Crop is doing nicely and much 
of it topped. With favorable weather 
during Aug, a normal yield will result. 
[R. H. S., Island, Pa. 

Crop here very backward. Yield p 
acre promises 1000 to 1200 Ibs and 
acreage only half that of last year.— 
[W. C. G., Westfield, Pa. 

Tobacco growing finely, weather 
good, crops somewhat uneven up to 
first week in Aug. Acreage about 20% 
less than last year; estimated yield 
1200 to 1500 lbs. At Washington and 
along the Susquehanna river growers 
have finished cutting their fine Havana 
crops and report ready sales at 20c.— 
[C. H., Marietta, Pa. 

Prospect not especially good here; 
rain needed. Prospects for about 
lbs p acre, against 1000 Ibs last year. 
Acreage about as 1913. New Spanish 
has sold at 10c.—[N. W. C., Arca- 
num, O. 

Outlook in this town not very favor- 
able at the opening of August, 
owing to long, dry spell. Some 
tobacco has topped off very short, 
and the acreage here is fully 
20% short.—[W. F. L., Pleasant Hill, O. 

Tobacco backward up to Aug 8 ac- 
count of drouth, acreage here slightly 
above °13.—[T. H., Germantown, O. 

Due to climatic. conditions. not over 
65% tobacco crop here’ average crop is 
well cultivated.—[D. .2., Tippecanoe 
City, O. 

Crop here has gone through a con- 
tinued drouth, and is short, acreage 
about as last year.—[J. W. Earman, 
Preble Co, O. 

Acreage less than a year ago. Some 
crops cut by hail around Towanda, Pa, 

In the Big Flats section of New 
York, tobacco acreage is fully up to 
last year, and I look for yield of 1400 
ag acre, of fully 200 lbs more than 
in 1913. Topping is well advanced and 
prospects good for a fine growthy crop. 
Buying in the field first of Aug quite 
extensive, around 15c in the bdle.— 
{Purley Churcher, Big Flats, N Y. 

I think yield hereabouts 15% better 


topped by opening sec- 
ug, growers expect 1600 
The acreage here 
Elmira packers are rid- 


to 1800 Ibs p acre. 
is 10% short, 


‘mated yield 1700 lbs; 





ing through tobacco sections, and con- 
tracting for some crops at i5c in the 
bdle; some growers refuse and are ask- 
ing 18c.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 

Growing tobacco rather uneven, but 
quite satisfactory on the whole. The 
amount to be harvested will prove in 
excess of 1913, as that was a total! fail- 
ure. Acreage here not far from 1913. 
{F. H. D., Corning, N Y 

Leaf doing well, early crop topped, 
late starting finely, and I think will 
average 1500 lbs this years against 1000 
lbs last.—[D, P., Addison, N Y. 

Acreage in this town probably 5% 
larger. Havana will yield 1700 to 1900 
Ibs and Cuban leaf 1200 to 1600 Ibs. 
Crop looks best in several years.—[J. 
W. Alsop, Avon, Ct. 

Tobacco looking extra fine. About 
half the crop sold at 16@20c. Cutting 
under way around Aug 10.—[J. S. T., 


» Brookfield, Ct. 


Havana acreage about as ‘13, esti- 
shade-grown 
acreage a slight increase, estimated 
yield of Cuban shade 1200 Ibs; this, the 
expressed opinion of a grower at Wind- 
sor, Ct. 
I estimate rate of yield 1600 Ibs, 
against 1200 last year; an increase of 
in acreage, but crop two weeks 
lete. The large growers have sold for 
about 2lc. A few will get more for 
tobacco raised on sandy land.—[G, M., 


‘North Bloomfield, Ct. 


We estimate broadleaf will weigh 
possibly 100 lbs more to the acre than 
last year, while the percentage of high 
grades should be at least 1-3% 
more. Shade-grown tobacco in this 
neighborhood is about the same as a 
year ago.—[Keiser & Boasberg Planta- 
tion, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 

About 10% increase in the northern 
part of this town and yield will be 
1700 to 1800 lbs p acre, No hail dam- 
age to Old Deerfield.—[E. R. C., Deer- 
fleld, Mass. 

I estimate yield 1700 lbs p acre. Tobac- 

co thus far sold commnaded 19@23c. 
About two-thirds of crop sold. Com- 
pared with last year, acreage shows 
increase of 10%. Quality and growth 
at this time a quarter better than any 
season for past 10 years.—[M. C. B., 
Southwick, Mass. 

Tobacco doing well, but harvest later 
than usual. A few sales have been 
made at 18@23c in the bdle.—[H. C. 
R., North Hadley, Mass, 

No raia for five weeks up to Aug 7, 
and if this continues only a light crop 
will be harvested.—[T. D. L., Cam- 
bridge, Wis. 

Tobacco first planted is being 
tepped, and prospect for a good leafy 





crop, Plenty of moisture through the 
gee season.—[J. N. B., Ferryville, 
s. 


Tobacco looking well, yield normal 
rate, and acreage here larger than in 
13.—[E. J. E., Ellington, Ct. 

Early tobacco topped by Aug 5 and 
free from blemish.—[L. D. B., Granby, 
Mass, 











We Do 
the Cooking 


You avoid fussing over a 
hot stove— 


Save time and energy— 


Have a dish that will please 
the home folks! 


A package of 


Post 
Toasties 


and some cream or good milk 
—sometimes with berries or 
fruit— 

A breakfast, lunch or 
supper 


Fit for a King! 


Toasties are sweet, crisp 
bits of Indian corn perfectly 
cooked and toasted— 

Ready to eat from the 
package— 


Sold by Grocers 
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Electric Lights 


In Your Home an 





At a small expense you can have 
your own electric lighting plant. It 
occupies only a small space, is per- 
fectly safe and easy to operate. A 
complete plant is shown above, 
The new 


sé 
WHyrayeExide’’ 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 

gives you light day or night, makes 
your plant very simple and absolute- 
ly reliable. 

Write our office nearest you and get our 
new illustrated book which explains 
everything very fully. It will interest 
you—it's free, 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia ' 
NewYork Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 


Atlanta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland,Ore. Seattle Los 


WITTE Sells For Less 


you better engines. 
irect trom Factory to Users. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you, 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes, 


DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all abovt Paint and Painting for Durability. 
‘ow to avoid trouble and expense ca 


7 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuabi ee | 
free te ‘ou, with Sample Color Oards. rite me. 

IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, #.¥. 
EE ie 


If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You become expert at once, because wé@ 
Blve you, tree of all cost, personaj 
coaching and instruction. 

Accept this proposition and do yout 
Share and you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop @ 


business for yourself that is yours a@ 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; n@ 
fake promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write uickly—now—today, becausé 
Someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 








AGENCY BUREAU 


Orance AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS? 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, 8 Y 
\ 











Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


Be fin tee Oe he ee ee 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria 

and how to prevent contamination of milk 
the stable to the consumer. 
inches. 146 pages, Cloth 


a eee 


315 Fourth nS 
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The 


E have always given more car 
for less money than any other 
motor car manufacturer in the 


world. 

We have always given a superior cat, 
@ more powerful car, a more practical car 
and the most economical car. 

That is why more Overlands have been 
bought than any other similar type of car 
ever produced. 

Now, with pride, we announce our 
latest car—Model 80—the greatest value 
this factory has ever placed on the market. 

We wish particularly to gall your atten- 
tion to the fact that while this 1915 model 
has innumerable improvements, enlarge- 
ments and refinements, the price has not been 
advanced. 

This season we shall build 75,000 cars! 
This enormous increase in production again 
places us in the enviable and supreme. 
position of being able to give still more 
value for still less money than any other 
manufacturer. 

Following are the facts! Read each 


pernpeeh carefully ! 
odel 80 has a brand-new stream-line 
body. - Its full sweeping stream-lines blend 


and harmonize perfectly with the balance 


a . } ‘ 
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Two passenger Roadster $1050 


Riis , g \ 
eS Sey | 5) 
5 y/ SN 
pe ///S 


iff 


of the symmetrical design. ll visible 
lines are absolutely clean, unbroken and 
uninterrupted. 

The new crowned moulded fenders, 
new rounded radiator, new hood slightly 
sloped, and flush U doors with disappearing 
hinges, contributing the additional touches 
of exterior’ grace and modishness which 
distinguish costly imported cars. 

The new tonneau is much larger—both 
in width and in depth. 

’ “The new cushioned upholstery 1s also 
considerably deeper and softer. 

This model is equipped with the finest 
electric starting and electric lighting system. 
All switches, in a compact. switch box, are 
conveniently located on the steering col- 
umn. Thus in the driving position, with- 
out stretching forward or bending down, 
you start the car, drive the car and control 
the electric horn and all head, side, tail, 
and dash lights. 

This car has left-hand drive and center 
control. 

The tires are larger this 
34 inch by 4 inch all around. 


ear, being 
hese tires 


The Willys-Overland 


The Willys-Overland of | 
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Greatest Motor 
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Motor 35h 
New full st 
Instrument 
Individual f 


Tonneau, k 


Upholstery, soft 
indshield, 
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wned fea 
Electric staf 
Electric ligh 
High-tensic 
Thermo-syp 
Five-bez i 
Rear axle, f 
Spring, rea 
underslung 
Wheel bz 
Larger tires; 
Demountab 
Left-hand di 
Beautifu! ne 
finish 
Complete e¢ 
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This is the car selected by the 
Rice Leaders of the World Asso- 
ciation as prizes for the leading 
salesmen of the world. 
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‘ Value Ever Offered 





1915 


mUurTes 


widash 
igh backs 


softer 


ventilating 


extra 


Steen body 








can be quickly detached from the rims 
which are demountable. _. One extra rim 
furnished. 

Ignition is high tension magneto, inde- 
pendent of starting and lighting system. It 
requires no dry cells 


Fundamentally the chassis remains as 
before. The front axleis larger; the wheels 
are largér; the frame is heavier and stouter; 
gears are made of 3%% nickel steel; there 
are integral grease cups in spring bolts; and 
other mechanical refinements which are 
described in detail in our new catalogue. 

But otherwise in no possible way could 
we improve the splendid Overland chassis 
that is giving such satisfactory service to 
50,000 nineteen fourteen owners. 

This new Overland rides with remark- 
able smoothmess, taking the ruts and rough 
spots with the ease of the highest priced 
éars. 

There is the famous, powerful, speedy, 
snappy, economical and quiet 35 horsepower 
Overland motor; and a long wheelbase 
of 114 inches. 


mpany, Toledo, Ohio 


oe 
MLeo 


Hamilton, Ont. 


This car comes complete. Electric 
starter, electric lights, built-in windshield, 
mohair top and ‘boot, extra rim, jeweled 
magnetic speedometer, electric horn, robe 


rail, foot rest and curtain box. 


This new model is ready for your 
inspection in practically every city and town! 
in the country. 

Dealers are now taking orders. Make 
arrangements now for your demonstration, 


Send Coupon 
For 1915 Catalogue—FREE 


We have just published our new catal 
There is one for everybody—one for you. This 
new book describes and pictures in detail our 
model 80—the greatest Overland. Every one 
should have a copy of this new, interesting and 
instructive book. It is an authority. Send the 
coupon for your copy right now. It is free. 

H The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dep't. 54, Woledo, Ohio. 


| Please send me your 1915 catalogue. 
| ele 
I 
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The agricultural commission will 
Thursday at Columbus for the 

of inquiring into seeming 
ipeauiaricies which have developed 
4n the shipment of infected cattle out 
the state. This meeting will really 
a continuation of the meeting re- 
tly held at Canton, where com- 
ints against State Veterinarian 
ther were investigated. While the 
tial report of that meeting has 
lee been made public it is knowa 
eee Dr Fischer was found to. be 
within his rights in not issuing 
‘ cates for the shipment of cattle 
ay of the state until he was satisfied 
fs the affidavits of the local vet- 
‘efrinarians were true. 
'-. At the next meeting the commission 
'- will investigate the complaint of the 
> Kentucky breeder who claims that he 
bought cattle from a Youngstown 
‘ghipper, which were found to have 
Ba * tuberculosis. These cattle according 
to the complaint had what purported 
’ + to be certificates that they were 
. .The commission will make a 
Tigid investigation as to the certifi- 
cates. Complaints have come to the 
he commission from other states that 
por ong from Ohio which were certified 
~ as g free from tuberculosis had 
been found diseased. 

A. P. Sandles, president of the 
commission, stated that they would go 
to the bottom of this whole matter 
since it was of vital interest to every 
-€attle breeder in the state to have 
évery certificate issued in the state to 
truthfully state the condition of the 
cattle. The methods of some of the 
Veterinarians in issuing certificates 
without a personal inspection of the 
animals will be inquired into and 
there is a possibility that some of the 
licenses of veterinarians will be re- 
voked if it is found that they have 
been issuing improper certificates. 
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of the agricultural commission in 
charge of the prosecution of food 
adulterators, every canner in the state 
with one exception followed the or- 
ders of the state that the cans must 
be washed before the vegtables are 
in them. The pack of peas was 
heavy and greater cleanliness 
- Was used than ever before. The can- 
ner who would not comply with the 
of the commission has been 
-_ erdered to wash the cans used in the 
of corn. Under the plan 
of the state, a report will be-issued 
showing canners in four classes—ex- 
cellent, good, fair and indifferent. 
‘Excellent are those who comply with 
all of the pure food orders of the 
state, good are those who comply with 
nearly all such orders and fair comply 
with many of the orders. Indifferent 
are those who do not comply with 
the orders but so conduct their 
laces that they escape prosecution. 
This list will be sent to prospective 
buyers of canned goods and will be 
used as a basis by many in makjng 

* purchases. 

_ Bivery bit of space at the Ohio state 
! ‘fair has been sold and now the fair 
_ ~~ officials are compelled to sell overflow 

exhibition space in tents. The 
- entries have beer larger than ever 
‘and this has been especially true in 
: live’ stock. Several entries have 
' been filed from Kansas and others 

_ will come in from even a greater dis- 
tance. 


“BY, oe Plans for Columbus Fair 


Monday August 31 will be Colum- 
bus day at the fair and in honor of 
. that event a half holiday will be given 
_ by proclamation of the mayor of 
- Columbus, Tuesday September 1 will 
be good roads day and among the 
_ speakers will be Governor Cox, State 
_ Highway Commissioner Marker and 
- Jesse Taylor, secretary of the National 
_ Good Roads association. The feature 
if the day will be a good roads pag- 
‘eant in which all means of road travel 
from the Indian litter to the latest 
model high power automobile will be 
Thousands of children will 
rt te in this great pageant, 
which will be repeated the other 
hree days of the fair. 
dr y and. Thursday have 
get apart for the Patrons of 
ndry and the grange meetings 
se two days promise to be of 
a-reaching importance. Friday 
‘Beptember 4 will be children’s day 
all children of the state under 
2: of age will be admitted free. 
eo onal features of the fair 
} Unusually noticeable this year. 
o” will be the fireworks 
at of the. night sessions of the 
>. An admission fee of 25 cents 
Be charged -after 5 o’clock each 
the day admission being 50 
vents. ny shop men unable to at- 
m@ in the day time 
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According to S. E. Strode, member. 


men for weeks getting everything in 
readiness. 

The commission has selected the fol- 
lowing heads of departments for the 
fair: Speed horses, Jacob Dean, Ches- 
ter; class horses, C. H. Ganson, 
Urbana; cattle, E. IL. Lybarger, War- 
saw; swine, J. F. Cross, Washing- 
ton; sheep, C. W. McFarland, Mt 
Gilead; poultry, C. W. McFarland, 
Mt Gilead; agriculture and horticul- 
ture, W. G. Farnsworth, Waterville: 
woman’s and art, T. E. Cromley, 
Ashville; machinery, P. G. Ewart, 
Akron; L. W. Kilgore, London, treas- 
urer. 

Plans for the reforestation of waste 
lands and lands owned by the state 
will be discussed at a meeting of- the 
agricultural commission which will 
be held at Columbus next week. Un- 
der the new law, a considerable sum 
of money is available for this purpose. 


Corn Iate in Defiance—Has been 
hot and dry all summer. Wheat good, 
hay light, corn is late, oats cut. Wheat 
73c, corn $1 cwt, oats 32c, eggs 1S8ce, 
chicks 15c, butter 18 to 20c. 

Hot and Dry—Pastures badly dried 
in Meigs Co, hay crop very light, 
threshing done; wheat yield average; 
wheat 90c to $1. bran $1.55, oats 50c, 
butter 16c, ezgs 15c, horses $125 to 
$150, cows $75 to $110, sheep 3% 
to 5c. 

Williams Co—Wheat yielded from 
20 to 40 bus p acre, oats a fair crop; 
wheat 74c, oats 32c, corn $1 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs $8.25, cattle $7, lambs $7.50, 
sheep $3. 

Ottawa Co—Prospects favorable for 
good peach crop; corn is doing well, 
oats will make large crop, wheat good 
but small acreage, eggs 17c, butter 
25c, wheat 85c, corn $1 p 100 Ibs, new 
timothy $12, summer apples 2c Ib. 

Warren Co—Oats poorest ever 
known, Wheat a fair crop, grass haif 
crop. Early corn badly damaged, 
late corn doing well. The pastures 
are burned up. Early potatoes a 


failure. ‘Wheat 74c, corn S85c, oats 
45c. 

Preble Co—All corn headed very 
short but ears are good. Very few 
hogs being fed as corn is high. The 


elevators are refusing to furnish sacks 
to farmers this year and this com- 
pels many to sell from machine. | 


Oats crop very short and hard to cut.J 


in tobacco this year, 
short on account of 


Large acreage 
but will be 
drouth, 

Fine Growing Weather—Crops are 
all doing finely in Mahoming Co. 
Wheat threshed; average 22 bus p 
acre, Hay about made; put up in 
first-class shape. Early potatoes a fail- 
ure; late, promising. Apples scarce. 


Farmers Organize—Threshing has \ 


been in full blast in Wayne Co. 
account of the threshers forming an 
organization and raising prices a 
Farmers’ Threshing Co has been or- 
ganized, This company threshes at the 
old prices, oats 2c,» wheat 3c. As a 
result «some of the threshers have 
dropped back to the old prices. Wheat 
yields from 20 to 40 bus p acré, mak- 
ing @ fine average. Wheat is 77ec: 
Weather has been very dry. Crops of 
all kinds are badly in need of rain. 


Warm in Perry—Warm and dry. 


Have had some good showers. Light~\ 


hay crop. Some threshing dene. Plenty 
of berries, selling at 20c p gal. Early 
potatoes almost a failure. Pastures are 
bare. Cows are failing in-milk yield. 
Butter 25c, eggs 20c, new wheat 75c. 
Oats crop almost a failure. Fair crop 
of apples and peaches. 

Shrinking in Milk—Very. warm and 
dry; but few local showers. Cows 
shrinking in amount of milk. Hay was 
not a large crop in Sandusky Co. Corn 
drying up; Oats cut short by drouth.) 
Corn 95c p 100 Ibs, wheat: 88e, rye 62c, ‘ 
ciover seed, alsike $8.20 p bu. 

Feeding Cows—Corn is needing rain 
in Loraine Co. Pastures are dry and 
short. Some farmers are feeding hay. 
Wheat is being threshed, goes from 20 
to 30 bus p acre. Hog dealers are buy- 
ng new hay for $12 p ton. Farmers are 
all up with their work. Potatoes will 
be a short crop in some parts of the 
county. 

Wheat Disappointing—Wheat not 
threshing out as expected in Tuscara- 
was Co. Sixty acres produced 960 bus 
in one case where it has been estimat- 
ed at 1400 bus. 

_ Several Barns Struck—Hay crop 

short around Lebanon. Wheat ran 

from 10 to 35 bus to the acre. 
were. short. Wheat is 72c p bu, hay $13 

to $14, butter 18c, eggs lic. Several 

barns around Dayton were struck by 

lightning this summer. 

Fruit Falling—Wheat and oats are 
all harvested and in barn in Wash- 
ington Co, Hay was a light crop. 
All kinds of fruit are falling badly\ 


and will not be more than 50% of a» P 
° 


crop of apples. 


Crops Light—Weather continues dry 
ix Vinton Co. Corn and pastures are 
suffering for rains. Hay is about all 
cut, crop light, Potato crop will be 


OnNeollege of 


Oats S 
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light ‘also. Peaches and apples about homemade silo. Dinner was furnisheg 





an average crop. Thres in prog- by Mr Shirkey, were d 
ress. The wheat crop rather livered by G: Y. McGovern, the county 
less than ex All kinds of live agent, and B. B. Ezell, the district 


agent, 

County agents of the Panhandle 
agricultural club have found that the 
most profitable agricultural combina. 
ticn existing in the northern pan. 
handle of the state is that of dairy 
garden, fruit and poultry. They also 
found that coarse wool sheep are more 
profitable than fine wool sheep, be. 
cause they. are more prolific. They are 
better milkers, the lambs grow more 
rapidly and at shearing time a coarse 
wool sheep will produce within two or 
three pounds as much wool as a tine 
wool sheep. 

The campaign for clean milk ip 
Charleston has had a salutary effect on 
the dairies of Kanawha county. They 
have all been cleaned up, made sani. 
tary and samples of the milk now be. 
ing tested by the city chemist show ai] 
dairymen are producing miik measur. 
ing up fully to the requirements. 

Marion county has an_ energetic 
county agent in charge of its g:; 
clubs in the person of Miss Clara \\’j] 
son. She has adopted the bicyck 
a means for covering ground quick} 
In three days, the cyclometer on he 
bicycle showed she had covered (j21 
miles, but this does not tell the ful] 
story for she was compelied to walk 
much of the distance owing to rain 
and steep hills. Miss Wilson says that 
the work is difficult, but very pleasant, 


stock are high in price. Good spring 
calves bringing as high as $25, eg 
ie p doz, butter 18c p Ib, potatoes $1 
p bu. 

Oats Crop Short—Wheat crop 
showed great variation in yield in 
Hamilton Co, averaging from 8 to 30 
bus p acre. Most wheat yielded about 
20 bus, Several carloads sold from 
machine at 75c p bu. Oats crop short. 
Much sugar corn raised for market. It 
is mostly nubbins this year and sells at 
from 10 to 15c p doz wholesale. Corn 
on upland and most of corn in little 
Miami bottoms is shorter than for sev- 
eral years. This is due to the greatest 
drouth for several years. There have 
been but few rains since May, Pastures 
are very dry and most of them short. 
Several dairymen are feeding wet 
brewer’s grains, which cost 12c p bu 
of about 40 lbs. Apples are a very short 
crop and small, but the quality is good, \ 
Pears a fair to good crop. N 

Corn Above Wheat—Very hot and 
dry in Delaware Co. No rain to do 
pasture any good since May. Corn is 
not earing ‘at all well. Fodder is short 
also. Wheat will average about 16 
bus p acre. Some oats being threshed, 
yielding about 25 bus p acre. Clover 
is not starting enough to make any 
seed, Alfalfa will make three cut- 
tings this year. Potatoes are very 
poor. Apples about one-half of a 
crop. Corn is selling for more than 
wheat at present, 85c for corn and 80c 
for wheat. 


Corn Needs Rain—Wheat is a good 


Wr<a 7 


Pears a Failure—The pear crop, 
which gave such promise carly in the 
season, will be an almost total failure 
in northern W Va. A bDlight which 


crop in Jackson Co, oats only fair. struck the trees several weeks ago, has 
Hay is short; worth $20 p ton. Corn practically halted the growth of the 
needs rain badly. Passing through @ fryit. In many sections the pears have 
very severe drouth. Cattle are worth been dropping from the trees. The 
$6 to $6.50 p 100 lbs, lamb $5.50. plight is so bad in places that it 


There will be a good crop of apples 
this fall. 

Need Rain—Farmers have finished 
harvesting oats in Allen Co, which 
were a light crop. Hay is a small crop. 
Some wheat threshed and is good in 
quality and quantity. Corn is good 
in low ground but needs badly on up- 
land. 


threatens to destroy the trees. 

~ County Agents Active—Recent re. 
ports from W Va Co agents to State 
Agent Frame show marked activity in 
many directions. The following are 
facts gleaned from a report for one 
week: In Fayette Co 56 hogs were in- 
oculated against cholera; there was a 
loss of $5000 to peaches in Mineral Co 
due, the manufacturer of the spray 
contends, to burning of the foliage by 
the arsenate of lead; co-operation with 
the Jefferson Co horse show in prepar. 
ing a premium list that will bring out 
good farm horses so as to make it of 
practical value to the county as weil 





WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Educational Notes 


Enrollment in the summer school of 


the West Virginia state univer- 2: 4 society event; removing stone 
sity has reached 510, An indi- fences in Mingo Co so that the 
cation of the increasing interest roads may be moved out of 
in agriculture and nature study creek beds; 25. farmers in Pres. 
is shown in the large enrollment ton Co agreed to ..f out 1 sq 


in these classes. One class numbers 
100, The total taking the three 
courses in agricultural education is 
about 200. There is a great demand 
for teachers trained in this work. 

The extension department of the 
agriculture has ar- 
ranged 15 correspondence courses. 
These embrace the principal lines of 
effort in agriculture. No entrance ex- 
aminations are given, the only require- 
ments being that the applicants have 
a general education. A fee of 50 cents 
or $1 is charged to cover cost of sta- 
ticnery and supplies. The courses are 
prepared by the same professors that 
teach the regular college work and 
every lesson is given personal atten- 
tion. 

The: schedule of farmers’ institutes 
includes 115 separate meetings, prac- 
tically all consisting of five sessions,two 
days and one night. Probably 75% of 
the counties will be visited. In those 
best adapted to agriculture three or 
four institutes will be held. A staff of 
45 lecturers, including eight women, 
.-has been employed to cover the in- 
stitutes before bad weather sets in. 
This is the second year that institutes 
have been in charge of the extension 
department. 

Demand for county agents continues 
to exceed the supply. There are now 
21 employed and several more will 
soon be added to the list. 


rod of hairy vetch and 1 sq rod of 
crimson clover this fall; the crimson 
clover propaganda started in Cabell! Co 
by schoolhouse and community meet- 
ings, newspaper articles, bulletins, etc; 
and a farmer in Ohio Co raised 700 
ehicks in one brooder, 300 of which he 
marketed. for $104. 

Feeding Pigs and Lambs—The ex- 
tension department of the W Va state 
col of agri is laying plans for an ex- 
tension of the boys’ club’ work next 
year. Pig, lamb and poultry clubs will 
be established. It is expected that the 
farmers will give their sons a pig or 
lamb and the boys will keep -an accu- 
rate account of the amount of feed re- 
quired to fatten the animal for mar- 
ket. The boys will get the proceeds 
from their efforts. This is one of the 
main features upon which the depart- 
ment relies to stimulate interest in 
agriculture among the boys. The de- 
partment is also taking up the matter 
of marketing the preducts to aid the 
boys in their work. 

Institutes Beginning—The finest ar- 
ray of instructors ever secured for 
farmers’ institutes in W Va has been 
engaged for this year. The institutes 
begin in Pleasants.Co Aug 17 and énd 
in Ohio Co Dec 12, 

Crops Poor—Dry weather still io 
Mercer Co. Some local showers. 
Hay is a complete failure, so are 





LOR potatoes. Corn is one-quarter of a 

West Virginia Roads and Farmers crop. Oats are not worth cutting. 
. Wheat is good. No pastures for 

The most extensive campaign Of stock, Beef cattle are scarce. Eggs 


ryads building is being plannd in 
Kanawha county, where it is intended 
to have good roads through every dis- 
trict. The county court with a com- 
mittee of leading citizens are formulat- 
ing bond issues for the purpose of se- 
curing the money with which to make Co. 
the proposed improvements. The vot- Eggs are worth 18c 
ers are to be shown first just what they PDP lb, green apples 40 to 
are to expect as bids, which will be Potatoes 75c p bu. 
secured before the bond issues are Hay Better—Corn is looking fine in 
eens to the voters. Raleigh Co. Farmers are busy har- 
n_ an effort to stimulate alfalfa vesting, Hay averaged up better than 
growing in Monongalia county, the was expected. Rains have brought 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ bank of Mor- crops out. Garden truck is doing fine- 
gantown has distributed seed among Calves are selling at from $10 to 
= Lope a boteg one agresiog 4° $12 ea. 
plant an eig of an acre. A suitable : 
germicide was also furnished. Next Corn Splendid—Corn is a splendid 
year the bank will offer a prize for the Crop in Wayne Co, but potatoes al- 
best results in alfalfa growing, most a failure. Apples are a larse 
The Hereford breeders’ association Crop peaches very scarce. There has 
Kanawha county held a silo day, een a large crop of blackberries. 
dis- been burned. 


and butter scarce. 

Crops Short—Had a week of rainy 
weather in July that revived the corn 
and potatoes; however, it was too 
late to make a good crop in Nicholas 
All crops are short this year. 
p doz, butter 16c 
p bu, 


inviting the farmers from Poca Several houses have 
trict to attend a silo raising on the Hogs are scarce and vigh- Eges 
farm of J. S. Shirkey. The event was are 1l5c doz, butter p 1b, 


new and novel. The farmers attending 


chickens p Ib. 
brought tools and helped construct a 1 
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Notes from Keystone State Sontalns a guarantes that each pacte- 


CYRUS T, FOX 

Eastern Pennsylvania tormers are 
holding on to their wheat, Those who 
rushed it to market when it com- 
manded 85 cents a bushel, thinking 
that a good price, are now sorry that 
they sold. Local millers who offgred 
$1 were unable to obtain any grain. 
They quickly advanced , the price of 
ficur 40 to 50 cents a barrel, The un- 
certainty of shipping facilities has, 
however, held down the market. An 
advance of 20% in = pone: tt flour is 

i within a few weeks. 

eee penne crop of Berks and Le- 
high counties will be large. The early 
crop is being marketed, but growers 
are in no hurry to ship on account + f 
the large receipts in the cities of New 
Jersey and Maryland and the unsatis- 
actory prices. 

ngs eS been estimated that during 
the last year the 5U creameries of Lan- 
caster county have turned out more 
than 2,500,000 pounds of butter, 

Dogs killed i7 sheep of a flock of 
50 on the Edward Brought farm in 
Miffiin county. The auditors allowed 
him $85 for the loss sustained. The 
dcgs were killed and all were found to 

without license tags. 

Peme Exeter farmers’ union of Berks 
eounty has made great arrangements 
for the annual picnic to be held in the 
orchard of Oscar Rhoads on August 1d. 
Several distinguished speakers will at- 
tend. 

A. curbstone market opened recently 
on South Eleventh street in Philadel- 
phia. On account of the large attend- 
ance of farmers the business men’s as- 
sociation subscribed $350 for a celebra- 
tion of the event. 

A new state game preserve has been 


established in Monroe county on Mt 
Pocono by Sec Kalbfus of the 
game commission. Shelters have 


been provided for the protection of 
game in the winter. Farmers have 
been advised to feed and care — for 
quail. , 

The cost of rebuilding a two miles 
township road in Montgomery county 
will be $80,900, which is the amount of 
the bid of the Ambler-Davis construc. 
tion company. The road will be of 8- 
inch:Telford construction with asphalt 
penetration 


This year is the 60th anniversary of 
the first mowing machine, used by a 
farmer named Kline in Berks county. 


It was used six miles north of Reading. 

Nillaam Reed, a farmer’s son of 
Center county, claims the champion- 
ship of Pennsylvania for berry picking, 
having established a record of 785 
quarts of wild fruit picked thus far 
this season. In one day he picked 30 
quarts of huckleberries. 

The farmers of the southern town- 
ships of Lancaster and Chester coun- 
ties are Gelighted with the prospects of 
the resumption of the Lancaster, Ox- 
ford and Southern railroad, which was 
recently sold at sheriff's sale. Working 
agreements are being arranged, by the 
purchasers, with connecting lines, and 
the running of trains will soon be re- 
sumed, 

The John C. Saylor peach orchard 
in Montgomery county is expected to 
yield 30,000 baskets of peaches. The 
crop last year was 10,000 baskets. This 
is the pioineer fruit farm in the district. 

Numerous applications have been 
fied at Harrisburg by farmers owning 
tracts of timber land, to have the same 
listed as auxiliary state forest pre- 
serves. Lands accepted by the forestry 
commission are taxed at a low rate in 
return for the growing of trees as a 
conservation measure. 


Helpful Notes from Dairy Farm 
A, E. POTTER, ATIIENS COUNTY, O 


Through care and diligence in breed- 
years in the dairy business the last 12 
yeasr in the dairy business I have in- 
creased the production of my herd at 
the rate of 150 pounds a year for each 
cow. I now have 30 high producing 
cows and heifers of uniform color and 
breeding. To improve my herd I used 
@ pure-bred registered bull and have 
kept only the most promising heifers. 

The cows are kept on pasture dur- 
ing the summer, but each day are 
given a light grain ration. When the 
grass gets dry in August I throw them 
green fodder or sweet corn. At first 
only a little is fed them, but it is grad- 
ually increased until they go into win- 
ter quarters. I think it better to give 
them this gradual change of feed, Dur- 
ing the winter, clover hay and corn fod- 
der are their bulky foods, while bran, 
gluten and corn and cob meal are their 
grain ration. 

Since the water supply was short at 
times for both house and barn, I built 
a large cistern on the hill to the rear 
of the house. Although elevated above 
the house, the general service gasoline 
engine adequately kept the dairy room 
Supplied with water from a smaller 
cistern in the barn. Piping from the 
cistern supplies water for complete 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures. - The 
dairy room receives hot water from a 
30-gallon tank on the kitchen range. 
It keeps hot without an extra fire. The 
pressure-from cistern forces it where 
needed. 

The butter I make is packed in one 





te 10-pound croc accordi to my 
_ customers’ anen When it 


son I get a price 10 cents above Elgin. 
Better yet, customers are satisfied. To 
make the best of the labor question, 
the hired’ man and his family have ua 
separate house. The arrangement is 
more satisfactory than having the 
hired help board in the home. Fur- 
thermore, we are not without help so 
much of the time. 


Onions and Lettuce Look Good 


A. H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N ¥ ~ 

After pagsisig the early part of the 
season with meager prospects, the 
onion crop shows much renewed 
promise. Unfavorable weather at the 
start worked such havoc that many 
growers refitted the land for other 


crops. The last few weeks, however 
have been decidedly favorable. Near 
Marion are some of the finest onion 
fields in the county. The available 
help is employed in keeping the 
onions, lettuce and spinach free of 
weeds. 


One of the best pieces of muck is 
that of W. J. Barrett. It embraces 
fully 40 acres. There are 30 acres 
of onions, cared for by 20 farm hands 
in addition to a large force of weed- 
ers. He has also eight acres of let- 
tuce and four acres spinach. The 
land is tilled by scientific methods and 
is annually fertilized a ton to the acre. 
Over 200 acres of muck land are de- 
voted to onions alone in the Marion 
district. The town of Marion is 
rapidly widening the prosperity ac- 
cruing to the section. 

The lettuce crop is breaking all 
records. The high prices prevailing 
last year have caused an increased 
acreage this season. Many regular 
growers of celery and spinach have 
put in lettuce. Many growers block 
out the lettuce plants to 14 inches 

J Scannell 
each way. This gives approximately 
28,000 to the acre. The beds will run 
about 90% full stand. Seed selection 
is an important consideration. On 
practically the same muck, separated 
only by a fence, were recently foun 


two fields which showed good and 
poor seed _ selection. Firm heads 
characterized one bed while the 


plants in the other spindled up into 
long seed stalks, making worthless 
plants. The crop is harvested soon 
after the pink tinge appears. 

After the crop has been mature for 
three days, it deteriorates quickly if 


not harvested. By many growers 
lettuce has been called the “gamble 


crop” but it offers attractive returns 
when the high quotations are reached. 
These crops are possible in a season 
and the price of a hamper of from 
24 to 32 heads varies from 50 cents 
to $2.25. The practice of setting out 
one row of celery between two rows 
of iettuce is being followed to some 
extent. This permits a good start to 
the celery when the lettuce is re- 
moved. 

Local market quotations are as fol- 
lows: harvest apples, 25 to 40 cents; 
white beans $2, red beans $3, dairy 
butter 24 cents, creamery butter 30 
cents; new potatoes $1, poultry 13 
cents, broilers 18 cents, lamb $8, mut- 
ton $6, dressed veal $14, live veal 
$10; new hay $12, alfalfa $18, 
straw $9, wheat 85 cents and oats 50 
cents. 





The Milk Market 


At New York the market was brisk 
early in the week owing to the warm 
weather. There was a prospect that 
the surplus would be wiped out. The 
tying up of shipping by the war still 
continues to interfere with the export 
business in the dairy products handled 
by the milk dealers. The Borden rate 
of approximately 3\%c p qt for grade 
B in the 26-c zone, is stili considered 
to indicate the market value. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
8 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 


eee, mo 
Susquehanna .... 


West Shore .........--. 14.291 1,530 
Lackawanna ........ + 125 2,975 
N Y¥ C (long haul) ..... 103,404 3,610 


N YC lines (short haul) 6,875 47 
CIE sk.cancod 4000s --. 42,608 

Lehigh valley ......... . 36,409 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,175 70 
New Haven ..cccccccces 3,468 21 
Pennsylvania ...e.e.+-. 5,669 553 
Other sources ........-. 1,750 32 


Totals ..........+....824,528 17,438 





At Cleveland, O, eggs 26e p doz, 
fowls 17c p Ib, broilers 21c, apples 90c 
@$1.25 p bu, blueberries 3.25, potatoes 
2@2.25 p bb!, 80c p bu, onions 2 p bu, 
marrow beans 3.90, navy 2.25, green 
and wax beans 1, cabbage 2@4 p 100, 
beets 15e p doz bchs, radishes 12c, 
sweet corn 10@15¢c p doz, No 2 red 
wheat 94c p bu, No 3 yeliow corn 5S8c, 
bran 24.75 p ton, gluten: feed 28.50, 
timothy hay 15@18, medium unwashed 
Silo, lambs TE9%E, sheep S@SuC 

c, lam c, sheep C, 
steers 7@ 9c, fowls 4@6\c. 





Ohio State Fair 


Ohio foiks know that it’s 


A visit to Ohio State Fair 


Ohio has discovered that 


ENTRIES CLOSE, Live Stock, August 15, 
others August 22. 














Spending a dollar to attend 
Ohie State Fair is no risk. 
You get more than one 
hundred cents back. 





safe to deal with those 
who exhibit wares and 
products at Ohio State 
Fair. 









Advertising is creating tons 
of talk favorable to the 
things you have to sell. 
Actual exhibits beat 
bill-boards. 






is a shopping tour in 
search of price and qual- 
ity. It’s a business trip. 
















Steadily Ohio State Fair has 
won increasing crowds 
and increasing exhibits. 
It stands at the head of 
the class. 








inferior animals and ma- 
chines do not attend 
the State Fair. Quality 
invites comparison. 













Write for Catalog. 
A. P. SANDLES, President 
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DAY AND NIGHT 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


LARGEST AND BEST AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION IN AMERICA 


i celel arcbite 
Produce Premiums 


$63,000 In Live 


GRAND CIRCUIT TROTTING Mt 


AMERICAN JOCAERY CLI 
RUNNERS 


ENTRIES CLOSE 

p yultry 

estic Fruits, 
SPECTA¢ 

AND 

GOKGEOUS NIGHT DISPLAY 
THE GROUNDS 

VISIT THE  SE.Q00,00 

i \POSTLTION Tielam ee 
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The New York State School af Agriculture 


Agriculture and Home Economics work upon Potato Culture. While the 
ppeiliont Be pment in all branches. 200-A cre Farm. practical side has been emphasized. the 
wholesome environments. Tuition (ree to resi- scientific part has not been neglected, and 
Gents of New York State. Entrance requirements the information given is of value, both to 
moderate. For Catalog write and the student. Taken all in 


Send Your Boys and Girls to THE } 


By SAMUEL FRASER 
This book is destined to rank as a standard 


at Morrisville, N. 
Setentifie and Practical lastruction te 








HELYAR, Director, Grawer A, MORRISVILLE, H. Y. 








Delaware Crimson Clover Seed 


True to name and direct from the farms of Sussex 
county at Address 


3 8 
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ote Rates! 








$9.00 per bus. 






























































































































RES G. CO. 
T18C 0 Cortlandt Gt. New York. BY. 





Th New GREENWOOD LIME 
*. a FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 





TUP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
~ Bie mgs for 100 to 3.600 
be bet oy dry, F oeeide lumpy, heavy 


__ GREENWOOD MFG. cO., 


ae Ber’ SORT Potatocs by HAND | 


eee doce it Lm ys IF sant moo 

























an hour. 
‘es with each machine; 









































CER H MAKING 


Oh ge the ne 


m & BOSCHERT PRESS 69. 
awe Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y 


TT. RAW GROUND LIME 


for your wheat and rye fields and for 
om top dressin; > do 
FE. Conky Line & Fertiuer Co, Det,” Us, N.Y 


[Recent Books that 
are worth while 


These interesting volumes are re- 
plete with valuable information cov- 
phase of outdoor work. 
They give the latest information on 
‘every subject covered. Each book 
fis prepared by an authority on the 
and will be found readable 
an dependable. 


"Agriculture. Milo M. Wood Net $0.90 
gy son of Feeding Farm —— 


50 
‘The prone Farmer: Some Things He Should 
Net 1.50 

































































7 Dr. E. 
; Broom Corn cultures A. G. McCall Net 
Fertilizers and Crops LL Van Ske 


Gardening. R. L. Watts Ne 
he Land. #£. B. Andrews 


Catechism of Agriculture, T.C. been ia 
evetopodia of Agriculture. Wile ont 
‘Weeds of ‘he Farm and Garden. = 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. £. Van Norman 
; ‘The Study of Corn. 
‘Soits. 1.25 
Giethods of oof Testing Milk and fs gd! R 
: Woo Answers on Butter = 
and Answers on Milk vg gg 


af Net 
: Guide to Fruit Gteming A. - 
eN 
Pruit Trees, i 4 Weugh 
M Caltare. 


7 RY 8 A. Waugh mes 
Manual of Law 








any intricate question that may 
f. Thie will be sent forthe asking. 




























at Convention in Boston—Want American 
Merchant Marine 


prices to be paid this fall. They 
claim they lost much money in buy- 
ing, handling and storing the 1913 
crop. Tney are not ready to declare 
themselves openly, but propose to 
buy apples now on the trees as cheap- 
ly as possible. This was the under- 
current at the Boston meeting last 
week of the International apple ship- 
Pers’ association; the 20.h convention 
in its history. An editorial represen- 
tative of American Agriculturist in at- N. 
tendance found the buyers hopeful, 
yet claiming the fortheoming crop 
will prove a large one and must be 
handled wisely. They contend prices 
should be kept at such a moderate 
level as to greatly stimulate consump- 
tion of this splendid fruit from the 
very beginning of harvest operations, 

In the routine work of the conven- 
tion much thought was given to the 
transportation problem, particularly 
toward the securing of favorable 
freight rates, not only in shipping 
fruit from the Pacific territory, but 
also in older commercial orchard sec- 
tions. The ocean steamships- were 
sharply criticized for demanding ex- 
cessively high freight rates the past 
three years. 

The apple show in connection with 
the meeting was meritorious, consid- 
ering the earliness of the season. A 
great many plates of promising green gale of far west box apples 
fruit were exhibited from Oregon and yor, city. It was proposed 
Washington, and eastward to Wiscon- 4); 
sin and Michigan, New York and New 
England. 

Buyers Lean Toward Low Prices 


Apple buyers were unwilling to de- 


over the success of the undertaking. 
Caught on the Wing 


forms in ocean transportation, 
Senator S. L. Lupton of Virginia. 


Loomis of New York. 


United States, 


cern, 


in*fine shapé; now not so well. 
why, 
representative, he 


that the fruit does 
well in consequence. 
Greening variety 
popularity in trade; 


of storage. 


crop. Then open one or more retail 


apples direct to the consumers at fig- 


clare themselves over prospective ures around $1.50 per box; this unless 
prices, either from the floor or the retailers show a willingness to sell 
through personal interview. It was at a noderate price. 


learned that buyers were dickering 
for an apple orchard of about 10,000 
barrels, located in the best section of 
western New York, these including a 
good many Baldwins. The grower 
was offered $1 a barrel for the picked : G 

fruit on the sorting tables, the buyer deer Saks nek tha 73 
to pay for barrels, packing, handling Y; third, Clapp, Littlejohn, Ltd’ of 
and shipping. With new standard Ontario. 

barrels worth all the way up to 38 Group 2—First prize, Lilly Orchard 
and 40 cents each, the fruit would cost company of Illinois; second, Burton 
at least $1.50 a barrel, delivered in fruit company of Indiana; third, B, J. 
cold storage. No actual sales were : . 

reported. Western dealers coming Group 3—First prize, Adams county, 


: : Fla; second, Morgan county, W Va; 
through Michigan apple _ districts third, Tonoloway orchard company of 
noted prospects for a good crop of 


Maryland. 
good apples. Group 4—First prize, Yakima fruit 
From the annual report it appears 


growers’ association of Washington; 
the membership ‘of the association second, Wenatchee fruit growers’ asso- 
is 568, the high water mark. Receipts 


ciation. of Washington; third, Grand 
Junction frui ° f 

for the past year were about $11,000, - n frult srowers’ association of 

amount on-hand $4950, The organi- 


Colorado. 
Single plate—J. H. Hale of Connec- 
zation, through its officers, has kept ticut; McKown orchard company, sec- 
close tab on some 50 state laws gov- ond. 


erning the handling of the apple crop. 
Want Ships for Export Traffic 
The association went on record as 


Awards at the Apple Show 


The awards in the apple exhibition, 
of which D. N. Dimick was-the judge, 
were as follows: 

Sweepstakes—Dr J. B. Emerson of 
Virginia. 





Clear Brush at Crossing 


E, E. CALLAHAN, STEUBEN COUNTY, N ¥ 


favoring the~immediate start toward There is a grade crossing on our 
upbuilding an American merchant farm. It is necessary for us to cross 
marine, The annual exports of ap- this many times a day, therefore I 
ples, say 4,000,000 barrels, while a know a few of the dangers and risks 


both to life and property. We exercise 
care and caution in our work. Up 
to the present with the heavy traffic 
on this two-track railroad we have 
not sustained any loss by accident or 
carelessness, although we have the 
double expense of driving our dairy 
cows to and from pasture night and 


small proportion of total crop, are al- 
ways influential in shaping and sup- 
porting home values. 

Just now with ocean shipping con- 
ditions chaotic, dealers are in the 
dark over autumn business, but be- 
lieve there should be a big outlet in 


Europe. “Without exports the home 

price of aples would be lower,” said morning. Two helpers, and three 
a prominent dealer. “If the steam- When it is foggy, are used to watch 
ships would make a lower rate, they and listen for trains. Many times the 


enginemen fail to blow or ring the 
signal, I have seen one man bumped 
and one killed in a year. Evidently 
their attention was on the north bound 
train, and a south bound train down 
grade struck both men, killing one in- 
‘stantly. 

There are as many different opin- 
ions as to how a law should be framed 
covering grade crossings as there are 
lawmakers. Even if a law were on 
the statute books, each court from 
the lowest up would write a different 
and conflicting interpretation of it; 
hence we plain peopte would be long 
out of the way of danger on grade 
crossings before any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question would come 
through that channel. I think the 
Safety first an individual question. 
My advice is to stop, look and listen, 
and keep as far off the rail as 
possibie, 

Since moving to this farm.and est 


would earry very much larger quanti- 
ties of apples to Europe. Inthe last 
three years they have collected about 
$10,000,000 in freights on apples’ from 
the United States and Canada. We 
are asking our steamship friends to 
confer with us and hope they will 
meet the shippers half way.” 
Apple Day October 20 

Apple dealers are urged to advance 
in every way possible the “Apple 
Day” idea, prior to the date fixed, 
October 20; take up the matter with 
the editors of local newspapers for 
proper publicity over the merits of 
this splendid fruit, Last year’s plans 
will be amplified. These include la- 
boring with retailers to limit their 
profits in pushing out a lot of fruit; 
also arrange special sales at about 
the time of Apple Day. In some cities 
large quantities of apples will be dis- 
tributed...free among the public 








Gis Kocrcadiing Cag Wr te so tain Chal oe 


Dealers who propose to handle a schools, orphan asylums, etc. The 
large part of the developing apple association’s committee in charge of 
crop aré extremely conservative over the work of advertising, U. Grant 


along without 
they make a go of it without calling 
on the farmers now 
Solution would be an 
committee 
business men, 
men, but no shareholders. 
adjusting this business surely, gradu- 
ally and speedily to the requirements 
of the case. 


Border, manager, was very much in 
evidence at the meeting and hopeful 


The bureau of markets of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
ton should take up the matter of re- 
said 


The forthcoming crop will be much 
larger than that of 1911, said Edward 


A resolution -was passed pledging 
support to the advertising committee 
to make October 20 the greatest ap- 
ple-eating day ever known in the 


tion in Lawrence county. 
bers 
working for three years, 
carlots all their material. 

his apples on 
rules the association makes; They 
dispose of them together. 
We save something, 
and selling. 
neighborhoods. could not do the same. 
It may not be 
everybody into the association. They 
must take care of the fruit. 
come up to the 

association stands 


Some years ago, said a representa- 
tive of a Rochester cold storage con- 
enormous quantities of apples 
were every season carried through or- 
dinary storage, coming out every time 
Asked 
by the American Agriculturist 
expressed a belief 
that this may be due to the fact that 
orchards are ferced too much, and 
not stand up as 
He says the 
is not gaining in 
too liable to in- 
different appearance when taken out 


Effort is under way to increase the 
in- New 
first of 
to get the railroads to make an 
especially low rate to move out the 


stores in New York, and sell fine box 


crop ‘of 1911. 
the ensuing 12 months will be some- 
what reduced, as the United States 
usually furnishes 88% 
in the world. Prices for middling up- 
land were around 13 cents per pound 
in July, 
might have ranged as high as 15 cents 
before the new crop passes entirely out 
from the growers’ hands. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arizona 
and California, as well as those of the 
South, who raise cotton need not be 
unduly alarmed. 
seed, the oil and cottonseed meal may 
all be somewhat soft in prices while 
affairs are getting adjusted, but steau- 
ier conditions may come about later if 
all go.s well, 
needed, and its quality does not de- 
teriorate when properly stored. 


cackle vociferously, 
man, I at once set out to determine 
whether she has “laid” or has “lied.” 


COP 


about the railroag 

‘ ged gabe @md trees ._ 
wed for more than a mile 

in og eben tour years. Some of the 
trainmen tell me that itis a great 
help to them. Our ‘drove of dairy 


cows can now be seen a mile up the 


line. It is up to us just as much as 
the -railroad company. to protect our 
lives and property. We cannot get 
the railroad, nor can 


and then. My 
investigati, ig 
composed of farmers, 
travelers and railroad 
Insist on 





Business Grades for Apples 
*U, T. COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, 0 
There is a fruit growers’ associa- 
A few mem. 
and have be: 
buying 
Each packs 
under the 


got together 


the farm, 


We find 
both jin buying 
I cannot see why other 


advisable to take 


It must 
specifications if t 
behind it. 


If we are going to pack Rome 


Beauty we must place on the packag: 
the name of the association, the name 
of the 
International 
buys apples 
and up. I 

large enough 
grade. 
25% or 2% or 2%. 
upon the variety. 

cannot be made to those sizes. 
River will run 3% or 3% inches. We 
have to have them graded according 
to the variety. We 
standard, and everybody stick to it. 


variety and the grade. The 
shippers’ association 
2% inches in diameter 
that that is not 
to be called a. fancy 
The apples ought to be larger, 
It will depend 
Winesap apples 
Wolf 


believe 


must have a 


*Excerpts from address before the 


Ohio horticultural society. 





Righting Up Cotton Market 


OVERCOMING THE PARALYSIS CAUSED BY 


WAR—NEW CROP SHORT, WORLD SUPPLY 
LIMITED—EXPORTS WILL BE RESUMED—~ 
MILLS MAY BUN NIGHT AND DAY TO 
CAPTURE FOREIGN TRADE 


Demoralization in the world’s cotton 


trade, which closed every cotton ex- 
change at home and abroad August 1, 
may prove eventually a blessing in dis- 
gus to this country. 


Of the nearly 
9,000,000 bales of cotton exported an- 


nually, about 3,000,000 bales go to Ger- 
many and other countries whose ports 
may be bloékaded. 
rope will be open, although her con- 
sumption of our raw cotton may be re- 
duced. 


But western Eu- 


It is propo ed that American mills 


double up and run night and day for a 
while, so as to manufacture into extra 
cloth all the cotton the exporting of 
which is being delayed. This extra sur- 
plus of cloth is then to be exported to 
Japan, Asia, Africa, Oceana and South 
America, which heretofore have been 
buying their cotton goods mainly from 
England and Germany. 
and bottoms are provided in due course 
for foreign trade, this extra domestic 
consumption, together with the amount 
of raw cotton that will be exported 
even under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions, should put the industry in a 
healthy condition again. 


If this is done 


The new crop will make between = 


and 14 million bales (500 pounds), 


bales less than the Geesper 
The world’s supply for 


of all the cotton 
and but for the war 


scare 


Farmers in 


Raw cotton, cotton- 


All the cotton will be 





Laid or Ided—When I hear a hen 
said the funny 





Whatever poppe. the farmers’ 
with care. 


; side up 
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Europe Needs Breadstuffs 
Urgent requirements, present and 
prospectiv e, on the part of Europe for 


American breadstuffs has been further 
accentuated the past 10 days by some 
sharp price advances. These carried 
wheat to the highest level of the year, 
in spite of many reactions. Not only 
is there apparent progress in the 
movement to register under the Ameri. 
can flag large numbers of merchant 
vessels; in addition, eath day has 
prought testimony of one form or an- 
other showing that England and 
France are determined to open an 
ocean lane at the earliest moment, to 
ermit undisturbed movement of 
American breadstuffs to western Eu- 
rope. 

Belgium Begs for American Wheat 


The continued piling up of grain 
and increase in the domestic visible 
supply is after all the disturbing form 
in which present upset conditions 
manifest themselves. Wheat prices 
advanced easily on very small specu- 
lative buying; then declined just as 
easily in view of the paralysis in the 
export trade. Belgium offered to cover 
risks of war on shipments of Ameri- 
can wheat destined to Belgian ports 
and England is equally a would-be 
buyer. 

The North American grain dealers’ 
association at a heated meeting in 
New York early this week finally 
agreed that its membership must not 
undertake to ship grain to either Bel- 
gium or England for the present. 
Many dealers felt that war conditions 
warranted their cancelling contracts 
made prior to the beginning of hostili- 
ties. The Liverpool corn (grain) 
trade association protested vigorously 
against this action and said they had 
the assurance of English bankers that 
passage would be nearly normal with- 
in a week, 

But the grain dealers’ association 
believes the abnormal conditions are 
such as to make it generally impos- 
sible at present to attempt to deliver 
wheat on these pre-existing contracts, 
when the shipments of grain are des- 
tined to countries at war and to the 
ports of certain adjacent countries. 
The Belgian minister of war ‘rans- 
mitted urgent appeals to the associa- 
tion through te consul at New York 
looking toward exports of wheat. In 
the first dispatch the Belgian secre- 
tary of war said that England assured 
safe passage of grain laden vessels 
across the Atlantic and the payments 
for wheat were guaranteed by the 
Belgian government. A second cable 
said in part, “do make energetic ef- 
forts to induce wheat exporters in the 
U S to execute their pre-existing con- 
tracts.” Both dispatches were sent 
from Brussels Monday of this week. 

Commendable and encouraging ef- 
forts to start exports of merchandise, 
manufactured stuff as well as food 
preducts, were also initiated by the 
hational foreign trades council in a 
special meeting in New York. This 
influential council is working for a 
national unity of action to restore as 
promptly as possible the import and 
export business. At its meeting last 
Monday it urged prompt passage of 
the bill now in congress which would 
Provide immediate means to increase 
the merchandise marine. It also 
fecommends that the government at 
once provide war risk insurance at 
Teasonable rates on both hulls and 
cargoes of American vessels engaged 
in over-sea trade. These delibera- 
tions have preceded the conference of 
shipping and banking interests called 
by the secretary of the treasury to 
Meet in Washington Friday of this 
week, 

Wheat has. sold 
Chicago, other leading markets 
Sharing in the strength. This carried 
September wheat above 98c p bu, and 
December to $1.04, May around 1.11, 
followed by some reaction. A con- 
tributing cause was the talk to the 
effect that Canada would either take 
off duties direct, or allow wheat from 
United States to enter Canada in bond; 
to be made into flour for export to 
England and to allied countries; this 
On the strength of reported insuffi- 
tiency in the forthcoming Canadian 
Crop of wheat. 

Corn has also sold at further sharp 
advances; September delivery close 
to 80c p bu at ‘Chicago, and Decem- 
ber, new crop 72c. Top prices were 
not maintained, under advices of 
heeded rains falling. The government 
Teport is in general agreement with 
j the American Agriculturist report 
_ Showing more ar less drouth damage 
~ to the og ant gd corn. It is also be- 
lieved in trade circles that Argentina 
ship very. little corn to this 


up sharply at 


War News and Grain Values 
As to accumulations of wheat from 
the new crop, these may be expected 
at terminals where storage is avail- 


able. Over 60,000,000 bus of wheat 
have reached primary markets thus 
far“in the season, or substantially 
more than a year ago. 

The government report on wheat 
after making some _ reductions. in 
spring wheat estimates, places total 
winter and spring at 911,000,000 bus; 
corn 2, ,000. American Agricul- 
turist’s August report is printed on 
another page. 

Owing to somewhat improved 
financial conditions in Great Britain, 
the discount rate at-the bank of Eng- 
land, which temporarily was as high 
as 10%, has been reduced to 5%. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all inatances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission char 
hen sold in a small hog | to retailers 
or a nes an advance is usually se- 


cu 
Apples 
At New York, apples are in good de- 
mand when showing fine quality, but 
small and poor fruit works out very 
slowly. Transparents are quotable up 
to $3.50 p bbl. Dutchess 2.75. 
Beans 
At New York, higher prices were in 
sight. Cable inquiries asked for 
50,000 bags of dried beans (and 65,000 
bags potatoes) for use of British gov- 
ernment. Recently Chicago dealers 
have scoured Michigan for reserves of 
beans. Pea and navy beans have ad- 
vanced Jic p bu at New York, to $3. 


Eggs 


At New York, near by white eggs 
are in light supply and cleaning up 
well. Fresh gathered extra firsts are 
quotable up to 25c p doz. Values are 
well sustained in other grades and 
storage eggs ay | generally held firmly 
at 19@26%4c p doz. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, southern pears $1@ 
3.25 p bbl, near by Clapps Favorite 3 
@5 p bbl, Bartletts 75¢@$1.50 p bu, 
plums 75c @ $1.50 Pp carrier, currants 
3@12c p qt, blackberries 6@ lle, red 
raspberries 5@10c p pt, huckleberries 
7@12c p qt, musk melons 25c@2 p 
cra. 





Hay and Straw 
At New York, demand continues ac- 
tive for high grade timothy hay, sen- 
ing up to $25 for highest grade No 1. 
Good quality new hay brings 22, clover 
mixed 23, rye straw 16, oat 1 
Mill Feeds 


Whatever may be the facts once 
foreign trade is resumed, by products 
of flour mills and ground feeds are 
now quite unsettled. Gluten is this 
week $2 p ton higher; Buffalo corn 
gluten is quotable at New York and 
Boston rate points around $31 p ton 
in buik and 32@33 in sacks, carlots, 
spot cash, old cottonseed meal 33@ 
33.50, bran in 100-lb sacks 27.50@28, 
middlings 29@29.50. 


Potatoes 


At New York, potatoes have been 
in liberal supply, but demand is more 
active and market slightly firmer. 
Eastern Shore solid mainly up to $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, LI 2, Jersey sweets 1.75 
p bskt. 

Poultry 


At New York, trading in live poultry 
has been slow, with fowls freely of- 
fered at 17c and broilers 17%c. Spring 
ducks are quotable up to 17%c, old 
ducks 15c, old geese 13@14c. Demand 
for dressed poultry is light except for 
fey heavy fowls which are quotable 
up to 1914¢c p Ib. 

Sugar 

The tendency has been upward, 
both in raws and refined, British im- 
porters have just bought 30,000 tons 
granulated from the Federal sugar 
refinery at Yonkers, N Y, a onth’s 
outfit, to be delivered during August. 
The plant will run night and day at 
its maximum, Raw sugar at New 
York has sold at $5 p lbs, 
against $3.29 a week earlier. 

Vegetables 

At New York, supplies of all veg- 
etables have been heavy, beets rang- 
ing 50c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots W@ 
9c, cucumbers 20@35c p bx, wax 
beans -20@75c p bag, green beans 20 
@75e, Jersey corn 50c@$1.50 p 100, 
cauliflower $2@4 p bbl, cabbage 5@ 
60c p bbl, onions $1@2 p bskt, white 
— 30c @$1 p bbl, crook- xr 25@ 

c, marrow ona Hubbard $1.25@1.50, 
white papive 50c @$1 p bbl, tomatoes 
65c@$1.50 p bx. 


The tense situation in Europe has 
caused disturbance in raw wool, and 
sales in London silackened, with 
former prices generally maintained. 
Trade in England is much upset and 
much woolen manufacturing mach- 
finery there is at a standstill. 


1914.. 29 4 28% 

1913.. 27 26% 

1912.. 27 30 25 i 

1911.. 27 27 26 
Butter 


American exports are mostly south 
of us, almost none to Europe. But 
now United States may supply Eng- 
land with the vast stores of butter 
she has been getting from the Low 
Countries. 


At New York, feeling continues 
steady for extremely fcy goods and 
stock is cleaning up better than was 
expected. Open sales were up to 2c 

lb, firsts steady at 28c, state dairy 

c for finest tub butter, good to prime 
25 @ 27¢. 


At Columbus, emy butter 30c p Ib, 
dairy 1Sc. 

At Philadelphia, oong DS. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy b 

At Cleveland, cmy 3lc, dairy 24c. 

At Elgin, creamery butter 28%c p 


Ib bid. 
Cheese 


Foreign cheeses have advanced 10 
to 50% since August 1. This is be- 





have 


are 
likely to be cut off for months to 


imports ceased and 
come. Cheese imports run 45 to 530 
million lbs annually, worth from eight 
to ten milion dollars. Imports from 
France are about four million Ibs an- 
nually, import average value 20 to 25c 
per pound; from Italy 18 to 20 mil- 
lion Ibs.at about 20c; Netherlands 
three million lbs around l15c, Switzer- 
land 15 to 20 million Ibs at 20 to 2%c. 
Average import value 17c, wholesale 
value of cheese exported 16 to 19e. 
Exports of American cheese fell from 
ten in 1911 to under three million Ibs 
in 1913. 


At New York, market is firm with a 
slight advance, State whole milk white 
and colored specials are quotable up 
te 15%c p Ib, fey grades 15\%c, skims 
12\c. 





At Columbus, O, corn 82c p_ bu, 
wheat 90c, oats 36c, bran $26 p ton, 
middlings 28, timothy hay 16, veal 
calves 6@9c p Ib, hogs S@9c, sheep 
5a@6%c, lambs T@8\c, eggs 2c p 
doz, fowls 14c p Ib, chickens 14c, 
turkeys lic, potatoes 90c p bu, cab- 
bage 1.25 p 100 lbs, turnips 1 p bu, 
apples 1, green peas 2, white onions 
1.50, red and yellow 1.25. 











Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. Ata cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
a8 we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following onal Advec- 
“FAR FOR SALE” or ‘e 
e 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus wane 
a a oa adv as noticeable as a large one. 
FE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





VYHITE LEGHORNS—Twelve hundred yearling hens | 


Ww 
for sale, $10 per dozen, $75 per hundred. O ARD 
RIDGE POULTRY FARM, Slingeriands, N Y. 


CHICKS $7 per 100, > a old $10 per 100. 
White or a Leghorn EMPIRE POULTRY 
FARM, Seward 


S C W LEGHORNS, Wyckoff strains, 
MRS SIMON CARTER, Marathon, N ¥. 








65 cents each. 





LIVE STOOK 


FOR SAL ny ay | Guernsey bull 24% years old, 
sired by Yeomans May King mower, Registered 
and grade heifers from this *yull. . TOWNSEND, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Well grown yearling 
rams. ‘ High quality. Best breeding. Sire, troquois 
} ge 4 y Jean Paul. F. L. HANSEL, East Win- 





THOROUGHBRED GUERNSEYS, young bulls, 





regist . Prices reasonable. E. K. BREADY, Chal- 
font, Pa. 

DORSET RAMS AND Sam Prices right. 
Cc. 0. GREGORY, Mt Vision, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and oy crown. 
for August and fall planting. Leading vari all 
or cxpress. Catalog free HARRY L. SQUIRES. 
Remsenburg, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES, raspberry, blackberry plants 
leading varieties. Less than half agents’ prices. 
Gouies fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 








GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL. Book on culture 
with prices of seed and roots free. Send for it 
E. B. CONNER, Bremen, 0. 





MOTHY AND SEED WHEAT. vreiet 


ZA paid 
GLICKS SEED FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 


aeneet. 





HIGHEST PRICE FOR GINSENG; ship now. 


roots wanted. R. J. FELTHAM, Olean, N Y 


Other 





DOGS AND FERRETS 





100 THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREED FOX HOUND 
ps, large ears, two, three and four months old, $8, 
10 and $12 pair. Also older hounds. All have won- 
! hunting and etaying quality. FAIRMOUNT 
KENNELS, Red Lion, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES and 
foxhounds; finest stock in the world; shipped on trial; 
send 10 cents for catalog, prices and photographs. 
HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa 





| 
| 


MALE HELP WANTED 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—We have many sbie- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ex- 
Derience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making - x. . 
to employer -. — Our object is to 

JEWISH "AGRICUL. 


farming amor THE 
TURAL SOCIETY. ‘Tr3 Second Ave, New York City. 





WANTED—If you want position as freman, brake- 
man, motorman, conductor on first class nearby roada, 
write immediately Inclose stamp, name position 
wanted. Experience unnecessary. Uniforms and trans- 
portation furnished when necessary. RAILWAY IN- 
STITUTE, Dept 22, Indianapolis, Ind. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
a for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime 

ent. Just ask for booklet 8-822. 

EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS 
and women over 18 
aa a ae. 
List of tions open immedi 
FRANKLIN’ INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y. 


RAILWAY MAIL 





CLERKS, clerk-carriers and rural 


carriers wanted. I conducted examinations—can help 
you Trial examination free. OZMENT, 107-R, 
St Louis 





WANTED—Experienced formes to work 90 acre farm. 
Inducements to right man. Give qualifications and 
= ‘ec. HOPKINTON PRODUCTS CO, Hopkinton, 





a ae ay mail clerks—Examinations every- 
$75 month. Sample questions free. 
FRANKLIN: INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N ¥. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
OZMENT, 








tion October 14. Good salary. Write 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 

WANTED—-Married man, age about 40, for general 
farm work. DAN W. BARRETT, Edmeston, N ¥, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN—Experienced farmer, thorough know!l- 
edge of dairying, live stock husbandry, poultry, soil 
improvement and conservation, wide business and 
sales knowledge, executive and organization ability, 
wants position as manager with party ae to 
butld permanent and profitable farm business. H. A. 
Baltimore Co, Md. 


DAIRY FARMER, 
farm. 





HINDS, Govans, 
PRACTICAL (Swiss German) 


with wife and ome wants position on 
Good references. P O BOX 258, Nanuet A 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














THOROUGHLY BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS. 
hivo 10 partly broken fox hounds. Ale puppies. 
AMBROSE TAYLOR, R 5, West Chester, Pa 


COLLIES—Males 4 months, active, no bad habits, 
$4 each. BALLSTON SPA, R 1, ° 











FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, best 
quality stock made by competent coopers, !arge stock. 
Drices, < shipment. SAMUEL DEUEL, 

Pine Plains. N Y¥ 


OUR HELP BUREAU 











308 ACRES $6250, LEVESTOCE. MACHINERY, 
CROPS. Eighteen cows, two horses, all machinery 
and the crops go with this splendid productive farm 
if taken at once; in leading dairy county; 100 acres 
smooth fields, great crops hay, alfalfa does well; 
remainder spring-watered pasture and wood 9-room 
house, big basement barn, ether buildings; 
man can have possession for $2250, balance easy terme; 
photo of residence. All Cotalia ‘and traveling — 
tions, page 12, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 37."" just 
copy free. E. STROUT FARM AGENCY. Staten 
1096, 47 ‘West 34th St and 150 Nassau St, New York. 


160 a 1 mile from Dresden. 25 acres timber, 
good 80) 7 room house, barn q2x50 ft. an and other 
out bil dines. $50 per acre. CHARLES L. STULA, 
Dr 








FINE SIXTY-FIVE ACRE FARM near Richmond, 
Best bargain in the state. Write for 
C. PF. MANN, British Camp Farm, South Richmosd, 
v 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—Red hot summer eat a soft 
drinks—orangeade, grape, raspberry T kinds— 
emall ~~ 7 demand. Whirlwind sales— 


write today for fuil Particulars. AMGEIEC . PROD 
UCTS CO, 3067 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, 0. 





FARMS IN CENTRAL NEW JERSEY are still 





che airy, grain, fruit and poultry. Catal. 
WwW. K. STARR, Princeton, N 

DELAWARE HEADQUARTERS—PFrutt, westies, 
chicken farms. Mild winters. Best markets. CRAW- 
FORD, Greenwood, Del. 





VILLAGE GARDEN FARM. SIXTY ss 2 pacrt- 
fico saie. THOMPSON Osborn Bridge, N ¥ 


a, 


























LANSDALE, PA. 


ERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


‘ellow, Berrytown 
ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, 






















Penshurst: Berkshires 


tant winners of size and quality. Good 
k of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
ent bears, ready for service. Ayr- 

- res and Jerseys. 7 aul heavy producers. 
_ PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


een RES 


» boars $10. GREEN 
_Bom $12, boars eae Pa. 





Masterpiece 





illmore 


ARMS 


aré” offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
ind @ number of yearlings, and can supply 
good show floc We are now ready to book 
orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery. Can supply smal) flocks or ewes at 
various ages. rices reasonable. For further 
particulars, address 


C. T, BRETTELL, Me. / 
Y 


beta SSS ae | 
SN OWCROFT S 


Hampshire Down 
Bred for qeapty, Be 4 Ramey from the International 
champion flock of 1911 and former noteworthy importa- 
tions. Large FR e*- down, wel] wooled for show 
or breeding. DR. SARGENT F. SNOW, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are nes very choice Bwes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the Sent. Send for catalogue. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRB RAMS 
We have some one and two shear rams of the best 
breeding. 




















© Mareh and April pigs. An extra good lot, best 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. as KER, Collice, B. 
_ BERKSHIRE D1 gilt, bred to tarrow Ser 

ewes, 1 imported 


So. 
Rt. 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 





1 herd boar, 3 May boars, 


t 3. TILLBURY, 








NIAGARA °« STOCK -: FARM 


Choico Shropshires and Southdowns, both sexes, for 


show and breeding. 
J. C. DUNCAN, Mger., ” LEWISTON, N. ¥. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


























ouakeview Farm Berkshires 
‘a hm ey pleases p= ow den Ween ay reas. 
Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 
aA Berkshire ee and 2 sows, born March & 27th, 1914, 
: Bate, taste” These Rise Haw fine. 2 F5 5 
om Ww MINCHEY PO. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 








> Large Berkshires at Highwood ty a seven 





be .. Makes fourth m this year. We ‘a 

‘ fame sehidh ts over ohaméved mone 

any other ewine in U. 8. Most of these went 

customers, which speaks for itself. Selected animals, al] 

forsale. 5. C, x H. B, HARPENDING, Dundee, N. ¥ 
~.. DUROC JERSEYS 

 ‘Weaned pigs, ay 5 and bred sows, sired by 

nd. bred” to, a0 state Pale champion boars. Prices 

Yeasonable. | MARTIN, WALDECE, W. VA. 





- ee ee 
Shy Tag hy 

Bred to 
700 7 pes 00-b. boars. 


end thrifty. Ready 
,» Pleasantville, 0. 


 Durocs #% 
Ss ire nts 


IMPERIAL STRAIN 
S. C. BROWN _LEGHORNS 


Cockerels for $1 each. They are extra nice ones. 
Knapp-Wyckoff S. C. White Leghorn cockerels at $1 
each. They are large, well- om birds; also Rouen 
ducks and drakes at %. 50 eac A few choice pul- 
lets for sale. M. F. BOLT, CINCINNATOS. N. ¥. 





Single Comb White Leghorns exciusively. Cock- 
erels with a breeding record of 200 eggs and over per 
year on both sides. Pedigree furnished with every one; 
also choice year hens now at $1.50 each. Scotch Col- 
lies all ages. Send for literature. Cloverdale Poy 
Farm, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Box 103, Cortland, N. 


FOR SALE 





Four hundred S C W Leghorn breeders 
(Young’s Strain) 2 yrs old, at 75c each. 
GEO. L. DRAKE, 


Beaver Dams, N Y. 








: 7 yeras> Runner ducklings and 
breeders, White Leg- 

horn and R. I. Red pullets, ‘cockerels and 
yearlings. For instructive cotelogne giv- 
ing prices address THE DER TAYLOR 
co., BOX NEWARK. N. ¥. 





Utility S. C.. White Leghorns 


d yearling hens $1 each, $90 per 100. Healthy, 

















_ WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 


sexes-—Best Prices Reasonable. 
W. B BOWEN,- B.F.D.2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








ngo Farm arm Duroes beams 
akin; and all iinnuned by the Stats 
le Renick W. Duniap, Box 5, Kingston,O 


Oo. I.C. PIGS 


An especially fine lot of 
Silver strain. The kind 
CINCINNATUS, N. Y¥. 





, roan 
as Dleases. 


: Registered 0.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Re tes Beating peices right. A few epring boars for sale. 


“quay wally el. 
F. 








“MULE F OOT HOGS 


quality, registered 
BURKETT BROS., - 


_ MULEFOOT HOGS 


breeder in the State. Ped: stock for sale 
EL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


right, 
moe COLUME BUS, O. 





vigorous and excellent winter layers. 
GEO. FROST, LEVANNA, CAYUGA CO, N. ¥. 





MOYERS 8. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks. 
Here are some bargains for July—baby chicks $8 per 
100, eggs $4 per 100. 1 Ib. breeding cockerels (beauties) 
$1 each. Duck eggs be each by the setting or hundred. 
GRANT MOYER FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 





THE FARMER'S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. Quality right. 
Prices reasonable. A’ SQUARE DEAL -guarant 

Catalog free. W. R. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 


10 WEEKS OLD CHIX & DUX 
Tiffany’s Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Pekin and Giant Rouen Ducks, World’s Best Blood Lines. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F. A. Tiffany, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Brown Leghorns sina: Gom 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. reular. 

WARD W. DASEY, - FRANEFORD, DEL. 


Knapp- Wyckoff S.C. W. Leghorns 


Booking orders now for pullets and cockerels at $1 
each. Satisfaction assured. Catalogue free. 
¥. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


Prize stock, Extraordinary layers. Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, RB. F. D. 1, Mass. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Eggs, 
Amesbury, 























: - WILLIAM BAHE & SON 
ONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 


elected Poland Chinas 


highly bred ten and twelve weeks old 

Povag lle raplibrg Write early if you wish to 
Heretéfore we have been unable to fill orders. 

- STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


\M WORTH SWINE 








Grade Holstein 
Cows & Heifers 


75 young cows due to freshen in August and September, 
well marked, large producers. 50 first calf 2-year-old 
heifers due September. 50 well-bred, nicely marked 
yearling heifers. F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


Polled Holsteins World’s record herd of 


hornleas cattle—al! by a= 
tered by the Holstein Friesian Association. A few fine bull 
calves for sale at from $100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 
calves from horned Cows. Geo, EF, Stevenson & Sons Waverly,Pa 








HAVE you ogi t thet L yet? We are offering-a bull 
averages over 4%, butter 
fat. ? Ifso 


ap tne an to rerenie the butter fat in your da! 
buy him quick, price $70. Send for photos and b ing. 





jet ail Mego Quality of bacon ne ungur- 
7 hee. Russellville, Ky. 





Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros.,St.Law.Co.,Canton,N.¥. 
For rich milk 


JERSEYS 5, 2 2i 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 234 St., New York 





GUERNSEY BULL 





| FIELD NOTES 


tive Srocn Ficco Repacecntarive 
CTE A Te 





—— [4 a es 








LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 





COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattis - Hogs 
fod 1018 1914 "1918 To1a 1018 
Per 100 Ibs 

hs A $10.35 $9.10 $10.15 $9.35 30 

So St Paul an tes oorne 
New York ..... 10.00 10.00 10-00 2.95 — $5.85 
nffalo ....... 9.60 9.90 10.20 9.90 625 5.75 
Kansas City .. 10.00 8.95 9.85 5.85 5.00 
Prtecarei.... 920 810 1020 885 800 B3S 





Live Scock Markets Supported 


The live stock markets have shown 
further marked strength, hogs at Kan- 
sas City and Chicago around $10 p 
100 Ibs, or the highest of the season, 
The supply offered at leading western 
points was really not burdensome for 
normal! conditions. At Chicago, prime 
hogs this: week touched 10.20. 

While hog prices have been 
greatly unsettled, the underlying fea- 
ture of the market is the unques- 
tioned urgency of consumptive re- 
quirements at home and abroad. In 
fact recent advices from London 
showed a jump in prices on canned 
meats within a few days of 10 to 30%, 
this, of course, applying more to beef 
than to pork product. 

In the. cattle trade the mar- 
ket was unsettled under the ab- 
normal conditions, but supplies at 
primary points were only moderate, 
and it would seem every pound of 
beef on the hoof will be required 
for domestic and foreign consump- 
tion. It is worth noting that the 
supply of foreign beef, at one time 
affecting markets on the eastern sea- 
board, has been exhausted under a 
falling away of Argentine arrivals. 
Recent quotations on beef cattle at 


Chicago, Kansas City, etc, were on 
the basis of $8.50@10.25 p 100 Ibs 
for fair to choice steers; 6@8 for 


butcher cows and bulls, with a fair 
demand for feeding cattle at a some- 
what lower range of 5.75@8. 

Sheep values were well sustained, 
everything considered, under only 
moderate offerings at leading stock 
yards, At Chicago best native and 
western wethers were quoted around 
$5. Pesss p 100 Ibs, and lambs up 
to 8@8. 

At oar York, last week after Mon- 
day steers and fat stock of all sorts 
ruled firm, closing 10@15c higher, 
bologna bulls and cows full steady. 
Calves steady to 50c higher on Wed- 
nesday last, closing strong on all 
grades. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $7.10@10 p 100 
lbs, with no strictly choice dry-fed do 
offered, bulls 5.50@8.25, yearling do 
4.75@5, cows 3.25@7.60, “tail-ends” 3, 


veals 9@13, culis. 7.50@9, grassers 
and buttermilk calves 6.50@7.50, year- 


lings 5@6. Milch cows quiet at 30@ 
85 p hd. 

There were 114 cars of cattle and 
3613 calves on sale today. Steers 
active at a decline of 15@25c, bulls 
and cows steady to l5c lower. Veals 
active and firm to 50c higher, other 
calves steady. All the stock was sold. 
Steers averaging 815 to 1468 Ibs sold 
at $7@9.85 p 100 lbs, including 32 
ears of Va, 1069 to 1468 Ibs at 8.40@ 
9.85, 9 cars W Va, 1153 to 1345 Ibs 
8.25@9.50, 1 car Ky, 1179 Ibs, 9.40, 1 
car Ohio, 1156 lbs, 9, 1 car Pa, 1090 
Ibs, 8.20, 2 state, 815 to 1046 lbs, 7@ 
7.50, oxen and stags 6.50@8.50, bulls 
5.25 @7.75, cows 3.25@7, 1 extra cow 
7.50, “yeals 9.50@ 13.50, general top 13, 
culls 8@9, buttermilks 7@7.50, year- 
lings. and grassers 5@7. 

Sheep scarce and firm after last 
Monday, advancing 25c on Wednesday 
and closing with another advance of 
25c Saturday. Lambs very active and 
continually higher all last week, closed 
75e. to $1 higher than last Monday, 
medium grades making the greatest 
advance, The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep (ewes) 2.50@5.25, 
lambs 7@9.50, including culls. There 
were 461% cars of sheep and lambs on 
sale today. Sheep firm to 25c higher, 
lambs steady except for common 
grades, which were unevenly lower 
than last week’s closing figures, Com- 
mon to prime sheep (ewes) 3@5.50, 
lambs 8@9.50, culls 5.50@7.50. Top 
for Ky lambs 9.50, Va 9.50, W Va 9.50, 
Tenn 9.50, Pa and state 9. 

Hogs after last Monday declined 


‘sharply 15e on medium weights and 


40c on heavy hogs; later the loss was 
recovered. Closed firm on light 
weights, others steady. There were 
about 114 cars on sale today. Market 
advanced sharply 70@80c: State hogs 
heavy to light weights sold at $10@ 
10.40 p 100 lbs, roughs 8.50@9. 
The Horse Market 


There was some stiffening in the 
prices for light horses last week at 
New Eee in anticipation of a coming 
demand to supply European armies, 





which affec ted not only 


ih western 


horses, but good sound, gaerviceable 
second-handers also. In other respects 
the demand was slack. Good to choic¢g 
heavy drafters are quoted at $300 ¢ 7 $50 
p hd, fresh western chunks 250 @ 27 
sound second-handers 125 a 


d, 
2 295) 


At Pittsburgh, the cattle market 
active under receipts Monday of % 
cars with best lots 10@15c higher, 


around $9.25 p 100 lbs, medium tg 
good steers 8.40@8.75, butcher cows 
and bulls 4.50@7.25, fresh milch cows 
and springers 60@80 p head, 


Veal 
calves higher at 9@12c p Ib. Hog 
receipts 40 double decks, marke; 


sharply higher, with heavy droves 
selling at 10.05 p 100 Ibs, mixed lots 

20@10.25 and fcy pigs up to 10.50, 
Sheep receipts 35 cars, market ac. 
tive and firm, wethers selling at 4@ 
6.35, lambs 6@8.75. 

At Buffalo, the live stock market 
showed an upward tendency under 
restricted offerings and sharp demand, 
Cattle receipts Monday were 46 cars, 
selling on the basis of $9.25@10 p 100 
Ibs for fair to prime shipping steers, 
8.50@9, for good butcher weights; 
stockers and feeders 6.50@7.50. Hogs 
in fair supply, medium and heavy 
droves selling at 10.25@10.40 p 100 
Ibs, mixed lots and yorkers 10.50@ 
10.60, ight weights up to 10.65. Sheep 
and lambs in good demand with 
choice wethers selling at 6.50, ewes 
5.75, yearlings 6@7, spring lambs 9@ 


Our Veterinary Adviser 

Worms in the Horse—J. M. D, 
Pennsylvania, has a horse that is 
troubled with worms. One of or 
simplest and most satisfactory ren 
dies for worms is 1% quarts of raw 
linseed oil and 2 ounces of turpentine 
well mixed, and given, on-an empty 
stomach in the morning, followed in a 
few days with this powder. Sulphate 
of iron 2 ounces, saltpeter 2 ounces, 
powdered nux, vomica 1 ounce and 
ginger 1 ounce. Mix thoroughly and 
give a heaping teaspoonful in feed 
twice a day. 


Chronic Cough in Pig—c. E. S., New 
York, has a pig that is troubled with 
a very bad cough, almost strangles at 
times. This is possibly caused by lung 
worms, If so, they can be seen in the 
mucus that is coughed up. For this 
affection confine the pig in a. box or 
barrel and make him breathe the 
smoke from burning pine shavings 
over which is sprinkled turpentine and 
carbolic acid. If there are no lung 
worms sem in mucus, the cough must 
be due to an irrigation in the throat, 
and I would suggest giving him % tea- 
spoonful of oil of tar two or three 
times a day. 


Harpending’s Wonderful Record 


H, C. & H. B. Harpending of Dundee, N Y, wii 
are the largest breeders and exporters of pure-tred 








Berkshire hogs in this country, have just sold to the 
Argentine government a herd of 11 breeding 

which will be shipped to that country in the coming 
month. William Riis. director of the government 





agricultural station at Buenos Aires was here a few 
days ago and inspected Harpending’s large herd. 
During 1913 Messrs Harpending sold 449 registered 
Berkshire hogs to breeders, which is more tha j 
other two Berkshire breeders in the country sold cur- 
ing that time. This number is also the largest 1 
of registered hogs sold by any breeder of any varicty 
during the last year; the next largest being a l- 
known breeder <€ Yorkshires living in Minnesota, wio 
sold 350 registered hogs during the year. 





Whil@ last year the Harpendings sold more hogs 
than afy year previously since the business has been 
established, more hogs have been sold so far this year 


than for the corresponding period for last year. Hatry 
B. Harpending, who has the active management of ' 
hog farm, states that this will be the biggest year tiie 
firm has ever known. ‘The firm has built up an e)- 
viable reputation, making shipments of hogs t 
Parts of the world. They~also furnished the fou 
tion herd for the United States agricultural stati a 
Panama. 


Ribbons for Mulefoots 


President Dunlap of the American Mulefoot 1 
association has made arrangements to offer an clal« 
purple ribbon for the champion Mulefoot boar a:.!' 
champion. Mulefoot sow at every show held i 
United States and Canada during the year. This 
include not only the state and county fairs, but * 
shows of any kind where this breed is shown 
ribbons are about 2% inches wide and 18 inches 
and are gotten up and lettered in a very att: 
manner. ig will be very acceptable to all br: ; 
and in the long run will prove beneficial to the breed, 
ead ut mae hogs at the top with the leading bree«s 

lap of Williamsport, O, has been the apostle 

of this breed for years, and has done alone mu 

the x of getting them before the progressive swi 
men of the country. His latest efforts will put 
strongly before the public as the coming breed 
only requirement for the ribbon will be that the ! 
are recorded in the American Mulefvot record. 
who have any hogs of this breed should get in ' 
with their fair board or with Pres Dunlap. 
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Coming Events 


W Va state fair, Wheeling, W Va, 

Conference of fheorporated et “co-operative 2 
New York state. Utica, N 

Farmers’ fal] festival, Gitticothe, 0. 

Bendersville, 


, Bo show, Nov | 
fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport, Pa, A‘ 
a Greenfield, A? 
, Clementon park, Camden, N o, 





Monmouth. county fair, Red 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


roduction and persistency of 
ery eta periods are well-known 
mixing ristios of Hoisteins. Dropping her 
first calf at about two years old the average 
cow, if well cared for, will produce from 5,000 
to 6,000 unds of milk in ten months, and 
she will Increase the ort sive 1 nous tke ts 
— at five ) yanks, 
me th eir ability to digest and assimi- 
tate s tal, many Holsteins will exceed this 
production. 
Send for FREE Mlustrated Descriptive Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


F. L. Houghton, Sec'y, , Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

offers ps gale the pure-bred Hristein-Friesian cow, 
Ormsby Jane Beauty No. 150937 H. B. This cow is 
mostly white, willbe four years old next re 
gbe is sired by Ormsby Jane Paul, a son Paul 
Ormsby, and her dam is by Segis Sir Paul De Kol 
No 30468. When this heifer freshened she h 
blind teat. Her udder is perfect except for this. She 
ig now dry, and was bred May 17th to Aaggie Cornu- 

is Johanna Lad 8th No. 72926, and is believed to 
be safely in calf. First check for $175 will get her, 
and her calf if a heifer will be worth what you pay 
for this fine young cow. Will crate her and send all 
papers. H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD. NW. Y. 


a HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
¥. D. ROBINSON, 


—_— 





EDMESTON, N. ¥ 








Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Changeling 


Born August 17,1908. Sire: Colantha Johanna Lad— 
62 A. R. daughters. Dam: Change! (29.23 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days). Average of dam and sire’s oe 


butter in 7 days. Will sell or exchange him for Sapa 
heifers or grade ‘dairy cows. — reason for selling is, we 
have a number of his daug 
W. H. MINER, 


- Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the King of the Pontiacs, Model 
Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kings 
breeding, as fine as can be seen in any stable in 
America. Write for particulars, stating ae nearly as 
possible what you prefer. 


B. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Born in Sept., Oct. and How. Sired by such sires as 
Judge Hengerveld De Kol Pontiac Netherland, 
Prince De Kol Pontiac ee. ams are 3-yr-old heifers 
with good A.R.O. records. We need the room and here is your 
ong | to buy your —— ne -e? by Bes tT own price and 
im to suit you ligree and prices. 
ae STANTON e SoN. EW Ww OODSTOCK, N.Y. 


“CHAZY, NEW YORK 




















Young Registered Holstein Bull 
127791, now ready for sale. Well bred, handsome in- 
dividual, even black and white. $135. We have two 
others, more fashionably bred and higher priced. 
MOHEGAN FARM, PEEKSKILL, N. ¥. 
Hudson Valley Holstein Headquarters, 





Allegany—Steuben 


Holstein-Friesian Breeder’s Club 


Cattle for sale. Pure-bred and grade. Sales lst 
published each month. For list and description address 
A. L. SPENCER, Sec’y., - S. CANISTEO, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, Aagglie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. 
average 32.57 butter it 7 day Dam a 
Paul Beets De Kol, 22 Ibs. in 7 days; he is a brother 

a 32-Ib. cow pase $150. 
4. W. BROWN & SONS - 


DAIRY SHORT HORNS 


registered for sale, Calves 3 months and 
older, also Cows at reasonable prices. 
GEO. L. MARVIN, Andover, Ashta Co, O. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


one year old. By grandson of DeKojl 2d Butter Boy 
34, out of A. R. O. dam. Price =, 
7. R. ALLEN ORWELL, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Pure-bred Holstein bull, nine months old and 
teady for service. His sire is Sir Pontiac Veeman Korndyke, 
Sir Korndyke Manor 
ree thirty-pound hters, and Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, sire of five Caieey <gomed ¢ “Shea Dam of calf 
Dae se 
ing on 5 rite for 
lars. $75.00. 8S. H. Stevenson, te b N.Y.R.D 





West Winfield, N. Y. 











S&grandson of Pontiac Artis (31.71). 
De Kol, sire of th: 





Raise a good sire, we can furnish the subject 


KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES 


You can rapidly increase the value of your herd if 
you own one. Our bulls are closely related to the 
— oa =. families. Tell me what you 
‘KER, HERKIMER, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves ee ee a Pa. 





















Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28403 
YOUNG BULLS POR SALE 


COUNT OF Sire, Florham Monareh 21771 
UPLAND FARMS { Dem, Godolphin — 44543 
IPSWICH cred Sire, Princess J ° 

ane Dam, The Fairie Q om 44562 


Sire, Theevening a Cavalier 
GOODNESS “  —* n, Tregonning-Goodness 44549 


Dams of these bulle now on test. 


UPLA 





— Farms Guernseys T Jpend Farms Tamworths 





HAWTHORN LASS XIII 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. Dam, Hawthorn Lass I. 


Type of our Tamworths. Quality of ham and 
bacon unsurpassed. Large size, quick growing. 
Careful mothers and the most prolific of all breeds. 


We are also breeders of 
Registered Berkshires 
Write for prices to 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 
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38.03 ibs. butter in seven days, and has 87 





W. W. JENNINGS . ° 


=i 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


very best.sons of Pontioc Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac 
ters and four A.R.O. sons; has | 


-five A.R.O. daugh' 
DeKol 2d, 3721 ibs. butter in seven days ; 871% the same breeding 


We offer a few compe of hag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
rite for pedigrees and prices 


SPLIT LN AUYSRLOOUAONOECEONGLESN SENATE AAA 


THE HOME OF 







same breeding 


Korndy' 
the same Seeding es King of = 


° Towanda, Pennsylvanie 














King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the. Pontiacs 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
give full description and prices. FOR 

for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON : ° 


has as great a year record dam. We 
R. O. cows 
SEND ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 








Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 














WANTED To buy from 6 to 10 head of 
registered Guernseys—quality must 
be good and price reasonable. Due with second calves. 


LEO. L. NICHOLS, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
150 Head Grade Holsteins 


4 ou milking 40 to 60 lbs. a day. 60 cows to freshen 
ast and September, all young, finely marked 
excell ent producers. Heifer calves, one week old, crated 
board cars, $10 and $15 each. 50 head heifers, 
a. ‘two years old. We offer some bargains at the 
present time in thoroughbred bull calves. Write for 
pedigree and prices. Grades or thoroughbreds we can 
supply your wants in Hoistein cattle. 


WADSWORTH & ELLIS, ° 


McGRAW, rhe Y. 
Pr ctive ers at Cortland. Telephone 
ortiand, Cortland 14f2, McGraw 14P24, (mead DR. 








Offers Registered Jersey 


Valley bull calves for sale. 

Also Mexican Donkey 
View six years old. 
Farm 
One month old up, 


WILLIAM BERRY 
Holstein a , sired by 





De Lancey, New York 
ose two 


Bull Calves trie. over 


utter 
in 7 days, from A. R. O. Rites I reer ht. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 





A Rare Opportunity 


BULL—18 months old, 15-16 white, very large for bis 
e, second to none, broad hips, straight 





BULL CALF 


Sire is son of King of Pontiacs, whose dam is grand- 
daughter De Kol’s 24 Butter 3d. 
FRANK €. BERNIN Schenectady, N. ¥. 


ag 
back, deep body, and large milk veins. Sired by 
Aaggie Grace Butter Boy, whose sire was the great 
De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d and from a dam 21 Ibs. 


butter in 7 days. Quick sale 
c. LL BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


Calves sired by a 31-Ib bull. Dams all well-bred A.R.O. 
Cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN HBIFERS 
T have @ nice lot of these heifers from 1 to 2 years of 
age. nicely marked, good size and well bred. Come 
and Soleee Oe. 
WEST WINFIELD. 


DAVIS, JR. - 
FARM headed by the great sire, 











" HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Registered Holstein Lag calves $35 to $50. 8 registered 
one calves for $1000. 100 high-grade Holstein cows. 

= “4 
Place your order yA delivery then 


thing 
national ‘bank of Tully, N. ¥. 
TULLY, N. Y. 





Referen First 
REAGAN BROS., 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


A ten months young sire fit for light service. 
evenly marked and a fine 


CANTON, N.Y. 





Ready for Light Service 
A well grown grandson of 
KING OF THE PONTIACS 
Sire of K.P. PONTIAC LASS 44 !bs.7 Days 


World's champion butter cow for 7-30-60-100 days 
His dam an A. R. 0. cow with an A. R. O. daughter 
and granddaughter. All heavy milkers, giving from 
60 TO 70 LBs. MILK DAILY (when fresh) with 
common dairy care and feed only. First check for 
$100 gets him; crated, all papers For pedigree and 
information regarding all classes and a of Holstein 
bulls write F. C. BIGGS, TRU MANSBU RO, N. ¥. 





CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock o 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from, Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 

WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


‘HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 


100 High Grade Hol-. 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 
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ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose first ten daughters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 lbs. butter in seven 
days as two-year-olds. Everything tuberculin tested. 

c. & K. A. OVERTON - ADAMS, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


























East River Grade Holstein Cows 


FOR SALE 


me a Fame ge eg. on » a, Ba es 
to 
STRICTLY DAIRY TYPE. AND GUARANTEED. 
60 yearling beifers 
40 two-year-old heifers all sired by pure- 
blooded bulls from high-producing dams. 
PONTIAC 


registered bulls, 
BEEEDING, from A. RK. 0. dams 
If you are looking for extra good dairy cows 
visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS. SPECIAL 
PRICE FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST ° 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. Y. 














HIGH GRADE 
Holsteins 


and High Grade Heiter Calves 
Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y, 


50 Yearling Heifers 
50 2-Year-Old Heifers 


all high grade Holsteins, nicely, “= 
good individuals bred to registered bul 


ALSO REGISTERED STOCK 


all ages and both sexes. Come and see them. 








J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Wg WOO Wy ON NN WASaa nn MQ? 
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Holesia Bull Calves” 
Gy 

From Advanced Registry Dams 7 
for prices from $100 to $200 each. Something 7% 
really good at a low figure. Certificates of 7% 
registry, transfer and chart pedigrees showing 2 
breeding will be furnished purchaser. % 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N. Y. G 





Bulls Yours Bulls 
Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 


Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Medison County, NEW YORK 


ponnoanennn cones cveccaaseneneatnens 


Crestmont Farms 








The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of his sire, Arf- 


mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam has 32 lbs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 


will be more next season. 
H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA. 





WILLOW Brook Stock FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
Cc. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 








Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dams with 


offcial milk and butter records. 
erd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 


A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
an black, straight, nowy © bailt, nicel morned 
— is a heavy milking er a 
first 30 Ib. cow of the br e has given 75 Ve. a 
day at last two ‘treahenin periods. She i 
red in the Inka and De K ilies. The sire 
of the calf is out of the 28 1-2 lb. aa Thelma Copia 
De Kol, Her sesees will be raised. He is sired by Sir Rag 
Apple Korndyke who is out of « 36 Ib. daughter of 
Korndyke. ve of the ‘™ ¥Y dams of this calf average ow ¢ 
30 Ibe. of butter in 7 days. F. A. LAWRENCE, Vernon, N.Y. 


3 FOR $250 


D offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE. - - Cortland, N. ¥. 


200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
1 mys —® old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen 
in the next 60 days, and 50 Registered Holstein 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 


J. R. FROST, 


HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls nearly ready for service from A. RB. O. 
dams of the most popular strains at prices you can 
afford. Send for photos and pedigrees. 

F. a Arkport, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 











MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





LATIMER 





EDGEWOOD FARM 


offers and heifers of breeding, and bred 
to sires of the best blood of breed. Pedigrees and 
yi a » Prop. « BRANDT, PA. 





Dairy inheritance is the most val- 
Inheritance uable asset in a Jersey bull calf. 
If you buy at Hood Farm. ell, Mass., you get the 
richest breeding possible to —_ Write us for pedi- 
grees showing the breeding of the champion sires and 
dams. We cen sell you bull calves to improve your 
herds. HOOD FARM, LOWELL. MASS. 
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d from a Living Death—XX 


hy & let out one yell for the 
pain about his chest—then 
made no further sound. 

It seemed absurd that an 
anchor so small, so limber, 

: in the sand, could hold so 
‘d@ ugainst the horse. Van urged a 
. reater strain. He knew that the rope 

“would hold. He did not know how 
~~ much the man could bear before 
©. something awful — occur. There 

_-* -was nothing else to do. 
ve a seemed a time interminable. No 
; made a sound.. The queer, dis- 
torted figure out in the stream could 
“have uttered no sound to save his 
‘life, The silence was beginning to be 
hideous. Then an inch of the rope 
‘eame landward, as the broncho 
strained upon it. The anchor had 
"started from its hold. 

“Now! now!” said Vah, and with 
‘euick, skillful urging he caught at 
| the slight advantage. 

- . Like an old, half-buried pile, re- 
 Juctant to budge from its bed in sand 

“and ooze, the human form was slowly 
_ dragged from the place. No corpse, 
» rudely snatched from its grave 
's eould have been more helplessly in- 
- ert—more stretched out of all living 

semblance to a man. s 
“Across the firmer sand, and through 
‘a lagoon of water, Barger was hur- 
_ riedly drawn. The pony was halted 
“when the man was at the bank, and 
back to the convict Van went running, 
o loosen the bite of the noose. 

-. Barger lay prostrate on the earth, 
his eyes dully blinking in .the sun. 
’ His feet were bare. They had slipped 
. © from his boots, which were buried 
“beyond in the sand. His face had 
taken on a hue of death, From hair 

- to his ankles he was shockingly 
>  emaciated—a gaunt, wasted figure, 
motionless as clay. Van fetched a 


aa of water in his hat. He sprinkled 





+ it roughly in the convict’s face, and, 
' propping up his head, helped him to 
pe take a drink. 


Barger could not lift a hand, or 
utter a word. Van recoiled the rope, 
secured it on the saddle, then sat 
' down to await the man’s recovery. It 
"was slow. Barger’s speech was the 
first returning function. It was faint, 
and weak, and blasphemous. 
'- “It’s hell,” he said, “when God 
_ Almighty turns agin a man. Ain't 
AGA sheriffs enough—without a thing 
& that?” 
* Yan made no reply. He rather felt 
: the man was justified—at least in 
-g0me opinions. Toward Barger he 
“felt no anger, but rather a pity in- 
ad. After a time the convict 
' ‘moved sufficiently to prop himself up 
- against the bank. He looked at Van 
‘dully. This was the man who had 
'. “sent him up’—and saved him from 
- the sand. There was much that lay 
~ Detween them, much that must always 
"lie. He had no issues to dodge. 
-. There was nothing cowardly in Bar- 


“I nearly got you, up yonder,” he 
os want. and he jerked his thumb 
ward the mountains:to indicate the 
where he and Van had met an 


Van nodded. “You sure di@. Who 
_ told you to look for me here?” 
. Barger closed his eyes. ‘Nothing 
doing.” He could not have been 
ed to tell. -1 
fan smiled. “That’s all right.” 
Was no resentment in his tone. 
bs er looked at him curiously. 
*What did you pull me out for?” 
Don’t know,” ‘Van _ confessed. 
‘Perhaps I hated to have the quick- 
sand cheat the pen.” 
“Must have had some good reason,” 
@greed the prostrate man. He was 
and then he 
ided: I s’pose I’m your meat.” 
As before, Van nodded: “I reckon 


> It was his first 
prous indication of returning 


for a moment, 





Someways,” he said, “I’d rather 
shoot me kere, right now, than 
me’ back to the pen. But I 
fidn’t stand fer that!” He made 
haracteristic gesture toward the 
i .. As Van made no comment 
ie fellow concluded: ‘I s’pose you 
‘the reward.” 
m was aware that there was 
000 as a price on the convict’s 
i, a» fact which he someway re- 
a. Today, more than at any time 
is life, he felt out of sym- 
- Lo) age man’s law, 


Dull off his boots. 
“I don’t want any 






Tale of Adventures in the Gold Mining Days of Nevada 


By PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


state’s reward, much less express com- 
pany money. Maybe if it wasn’t for 
those rewards I'd take you into 
camp.” He inverted his boots and 
shook out a few grains of sand. 
Barger glanced at him suspiciously. 
“What are you goin’ to do with me, 
then, now you've got me to rights?” 
“Nothing,’ said Van, “nothing this 
afternoon.” He stood up. “You and 
I break even, Barger, understand? 
Don’t take me wrong. I’m not turn- 
ing you loose entirely. You belong 
to me. Whenever I call for the 
joker, Matt, I want you to come.” 
He would never call, and he knew 
it. He merely left the matter thus 
to establish a species of awnership 
that Barger must acknowledge. There 
is law of the state, and law of God, 
and law of man to man. The latter 
it was that concerned Van Buren 
now, and upon it he was acting. 
Laboriously, weakly, Barger arose 
to his feet. He looked at Van 
peculiarly, with a strange light dully 
firing in his eyes. : 
Van Runs Amuck 


“T agree to that,” he 
slowly. “I agree to that.” 
He put out his hand to shake—to 
bind his agreement. It was almost 
like offering his oath. 
Van took it, and gave it his usual 
he said, 


grip. 

“So long, Barger,” “a 
reckon you need these boots.” 

He waved his hand loosely at the 
boots that lay upon the ground, went 
at once to his horse, and mounted to 
his seat. 

“The regular ford of this river’s 
down below,” he added to the speech- 


answered 


along the trail which she and he hai 
traveled together. 

She ran downstairs like a child. 
She had momentarily forgotten even 
Glen. Nothing counted but this sight 
of Van--his presence here with her- 
self. When she suddenly burst: from 
the door into all the. golden glory of 
the sunset, herself as glorious with 
color, warmth, and youth as the great 
dry-orb in the west, Van felt his heart 
give one tumultuous heave in his 
breast, despite the resentment hé har- 
“bored. 

How superb she was, he said to 
himself—how splendid was her act- 
ing! .He could almost forgive himself 
for having played the fool. His help- 
lessness, his defenselessness had been 
warranted. But—her smile couid 
befuddle him no more. He took off 
his hat, with-a certain cold elegance 


of grace. His face still wore that 
chiseled appearance of _ stone-like 
hardness. 


“Oh!’ she cried, in her irrepressible 
happiness of heart. “You’re home! 
You’re safe! I’m glad!” 

It was nothing, her cry that he was 
safe. She had worried only for the 
desert’s customary perils, but this ke 
could not know. He thought ste 
referred to a possible meeting with 
Barger. He was almost swept from 
his balance by her look, for a bright 
bit of moisture had sprung in her eyes 
and her smile took on a tenderness 
that all but conquered him anew. 

“I delivered your letter in Star- 
light,” he said. “I return your 
brother’s reply.” 

He had taken the letter from his 
Pocket. He held it forth. 

She took it. If memories of Glen 











Past and Future 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


There is no path the heart may take 
Back to forgotten years, 

No charm to lift from vanished scenes 
The halo dim of tears. 


Faint songs may come across the miles, 
As broken strains of night 

Are borne on winds of evening 
On ne’er returning flight. 


But if among forgotten years 
Much that we loved has gone, 

Let’s not forget within the shade 
Are griefs of old withdrawn. 


Before us lie the future days 

. With promise ever fair, 

And work of love and deeds of love 
In which our lives may share! 

















less convict, standing there gaunt and 


wondering upon the marge. *So 
long.” 
Barger said nothing. Van rode 


away on the trail by the stream, and 
was presently gone, around the bend: 

Instead of turning northward in 
the mountain range and riding on to 
the “Laughing Water” claim, Van 
continued straight ahead to- Goldite. 
The letter-to Beth was heavy in his 
pocket. Until he should rid himself 
of its burden he knew he should have 
no peace—no freedom to act for him- 
self. He had been delayed. The sun 
was setting when at last he rode his 
broncho to the hay-yard in the camp, 
and saw that he was fed with proper 
care. Then he got some boots and 
walked to Mrs Dick’s. 

Beth, from her window, looking 
toward the sun, discovered him com- 
ing to the place. She had never in 
her life felt so wildly joyous at be- 
holding any being of the earth. She 
had watched for hours, counting his 
steps across the desert’s desolation 
one. by one, tracing his course from 
Starlight “home” by- all -the- signs 

, 


started rushingly upon her, they were 
halted by something she felt in the 
air, something in the cold, set speech 
of the man she loved as never she 
had thought to love a creature of the 
earth. She. made no reply, but stood 
looking peculiarly upon him, a ques- 
tion written plainly in her glance. 

“If there is _ nothing more,” he 
added, “permit me to wish you good- 
day.” He swept off his hat as he 
had béfore, turned promptly on his 
heel, and departed the scene forth- 
with. 

She tried to cry out to ask him what 
it meant, but the thing had come 
like a blow. ‘Wholly at a loss to under- 
stand, she leaned in sudden weakness 
against the frame of the door, and 
watched him disappearing. She almost 
cried, as she stood there and saw him 
vanish, She had counted so much 
upon this moment. -She had prayed 
for his coming safely back from the 
desert. She had so utterly unbound 
the fetters from her love. Confession 
of it all had been ready in her heart, 
her eyes, and on her lips, ~ Reaction 


smote her a dulling blow. Her whole ha 





Pe 


impulsive nature crept back upon it. 
self, abashed—like something dis. 
carded, flung at her feet ingloriously, 

“Oh—Van!” she finally cried, in 
a weak, hurt utterance, and back 
along the darkening hall she went, 
her hand with Glen’s crushed letter 
pressed hard upon her breast. 

Van, for his part, far more torm 
than he could have believed possible, 
proceeded down the street in such a 
daze as a drunken man might experi- 
ence, emerging from liquor’s false dc- 
lights to life’s cold, merciless facts, 

Half way down the thoroughfare 
Van paused to remember what it was 


his body wanted. It was food. He 
started again, and was passing the 
bank when someone called. from 
within. 

“Hello, there—Van!" came the cry, 
“Hello! Come in!” 

Van obeyed mechanically. The 
cashier, Rickart, it was who had 


shouted the summons—a little, gray- 


eyed, thin-faced man, with a very 
long moustache. 

“How are you, Rick?” said the 
horseman familiarly. “What's going 


on?’ 

“Haven’t you herd?—you?” inter- 
rogated Rickart. “I thought it was 
funny you were loafing along so 
leisurely. Didn’t you know to-day 
was the day for the rush?’ 
aon did,” said Van. “What abou: 
io or = 

“Not much,” his friend replied, ‘“‘ex- 
cept your claim has been jumped by 
McCoppet and one J. Searle Bostwick, 
who got onto the fact that the reserva- 
tion line included all your ground.” 

Van looked his incredulity. 

“What's the joke?” he said. 
bite. What's the answer?” 

“Joke?” the cashier echoed. 
“Joke? They had the line surveyed 
through yesterday, and Lawrence 
confirmed their tip. Your claim, I 
tell you, was on reservation ground, 
and McCoppet had his crowd on deck 
at six o’clock this morning. They 
staked it out, according to law, as the 
first men on the job after the gov- 


“T 


ernment threw it open—and _ there 
they are.” 
Van leaned against the counter 


careslessly, and looked at his friend 
unmoved. 


A Night of Riot 


“Who told you the story?” he in- 
quired. “Who brought it into camp?” 

“Why a dozen men—all mad to 
think they never got on,” said Rick- 
art, not without heat. “It’s an out- 
rage, Van! You might have fought 
them off if you’d been on deck, ani 
made the location yourself! Where 
have you been?” 

Van smiled. The neatness of the 
whole arrangement began to be pre- 
sented to his mind. 

“Oh, I was out of 
right,” he said, 
care of that.” 

“I thought there was_something in 
the wind all along,” imparted the lit- 
tle cashier. “Bostwick and McCop- 
pet have been thicker than thieves 
for a week. But the money they 
needed wasn’t Bostwick’s. I wired 
to New York to get his standing— 
and he’s got about as much as @ pin. 
But the girl stood in, you bet! She’s 
got enough—and dug up 30,000 bucks 
to handle the crowd’s expenses.” 

Van straightened up slowly. 

“The girl ®’ 

“Miss Kent—engaged to Bostwick— 
you ought to know,” replied the man 
behind the counter. “She’s put up 
the dough and I guess she’s in the 
game, for she. turned it all over like 
a@ man,” 

Van laughed, suddenly, almost ter- 
ribly. 

“Here,” as he noted a bottle in the 
desk, “give he some of that!” 

He drank the liquid fire at one 
reckless gulp, and laughing again, in 
ghastly humor, lurched suddenly out 
at the open door and across to the 
nearest saloon. Rickart, in sudden 
apprehension for the “boy” he gen- 
uinely loved, called out to him shrilly, 
but in vain. Then he scurried to th: 
telephone, rang up the office of the 
sheriff, and presently had a deputy 
on the wire. 

“Say, friend,” he called, “if Bost- 
wick or McCoppet should return to 
camp to-night, warn them to keep off 
the street. Van Buren’s in, and I 
don’t want the boy to mix himself 
in trouble.’’ 

“All right,” 
“I’m on.” 

In less than an-hour the town was 
“on.” -: Men returning: by the scores 
and dozens, 19 out of every 20 ex- 

usted, angered with disappointment 


ae tes 


all 
took 


the way 
“My friends 


came the. answer, 
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| amorous for refreshments, filled 
and cl saloons, and eating houses, 
f them talking of the “Laughing 
» claim, and all of them ready 
e with Van—especially at 









the 
all o 
ater 
weympathiz 
nse. 
sckart, like a worried animal, 
following the footsteps of his master, 
ught vainly all night to head Van 
oy d quiet him down in bed. At 


> in the morning, at McCoppet’s 
gambling hall, where Van perhaps ex- 


ected to encounter the jumpers of 
his claim, the little cashier succeeded 
at last in commanding Van's atten- 
tion. Van had a giass of stuff in his 
hand—stuff too strong to be scathed 
py all the pure-food enactments in 
the world. - : 

“Look here, boy, said Rickart, 
dutching the horseman’s wrist in his 
hand, “do you know that Gettysburg, 
and Nap, and Dave are camping on 
the desert, waiting for you to come 


me. . 
oven looked at him steadily. He 
was far from being dizzied in his 
prain. Since the blow received at the 
hands of Beth had not sufficed to 
make him utterly witless, then noth- 
ing drinkable could overcome his 
reasoh. 

“Home?” he said. 
me to come home.” 

Suddenly wrenching his hand from 
Rickart’s grip he hurled the glass of 
liquor with all his might against the 
mirror of the bar. The crash rose 
high above the din of human voices. 
A radiating star was abruptly cre- 
ated in the firmament of glass, anc 
Yan was starting for the door. 

The barkeeper scarcely turned his 
head. He was serving half a dozen 
men, and he said: “Gents, what's 
your poison 228 

Van went straight to the hay-yard, 
saddled his horse, and headed up 
over the mountains. He had eaten 
no dinner; he wanted none. The 
fresh, clean air began its work of 
restoration. It was daylight when he 
reached the camp his partners had 
made on the desert. Napoleon and 
Gettysburg were drunk. Discouraged 
by his long delay, homeless, and ut- 
terly disheartened, they had readily 
succumbed to the conveniently bottled 
sympathy of friends. 

The Primitive Law 

Van and his partners were down 
and out. They had saved almost 
nothing of the gold extracted from 
the sand, since the bulk of their 
treasure had falien, by “right of law” 
into the hands of the jumpers. Bost- 
wick avoided Van as he would a 
plague. There was never a day or 
night that fear did not possess him, 
when he thought of possible en- 
counter; yet Van had planned no 
deed of violence and could not have 
told what the results would be should 
he and Bostwick meet. 

In his customary way of vigor, the 
horseman had begun a semilegal in- 
quiry the first day succeeding the 
rush, He interviewed Lawrence, the 
government representative, since 
Culver’s removal from the scene. 
Lawrence was prepared for the visit. 
He expressed his regrets at the flight 
Van’s fortunes had taken. Bostwick 


“Waiting for 


had come, he said, with authority 
from Washington, ordering the new 
survey. 


Van listened in patience to the 
exposition of the case. He studied 
the maps and data as he might have 
studied the laws of Confucius written 
in their native tongue. The thing 
looked convincing. It was not at all 
incredible or unique. It bore gov- 
ernment sanction, if not its trade- 
mark. Much of the natural fighting 
spirit, welded by nature into Van’s 
being, had been sickened into inac- 
tivity by the blow succeeding blow 
Teceived at the hands of Beth Kent. 
The case against her was complete. 

At the end of three days of dulling 
disgust and- helplessness, Van and his 
family” were camping in a_ tent 
above the town of Goldite, on a hill. 
They were all but penniless; they had 
no occupation, no hope. They were 
down once more at the ladder’s bot- 
tom rung, depleted in spirit, less 
young than formerly, and with no 
idea of which way to turn. 

The last of Van’s money went to 
meet a debt-—such a debt as he would 
hot disregard. The account was 
tendered by a cutter of stone, who 
had carved upon a marble post the 


single legend : 


QUEENIE. 


This post was planted where a small 
earth mound was raised upon the hill 
—and word of the tribute went the 
rounds of the camp, where everyone 
else had forgotten. 

News that Matt Barger was 
only still at large, but preying on 
wayside travelers, aroused new de= 
mands for the sheriff’s demonstra- 
tions of his fitness to survive. The 
fact was recalled that Cayuse, the 
half-breed murderer of Culver, was 
as yet unreported from the hills. 

The sheriff, who had ridden day 
and night, in quest of either of the 
wanted” men, came back to Goldite 
rom & week's excursion, packed full 

hardships, vigilance, and work, 


not 





f 
of 





to Tenew his force and make another 
attempt. “He offered a job to Van. 

“There’s $10,000 in Barger,” he said. 
“And I guess you could use the 
money. There’s nothing but glory in 
gittin’ Cayuse, but Ill give you your 
piek of the pair.” 

That some half-formed notion of 
procuring a secret survey of the 
reservation line, in his own behalf, 
had occupied Van’s thoughts some- 
what insistently, was quite to be ex- 
pected. That the work would prove 
expensive was a matter of course. 
Money was the one particular thing 
of which he stood in need. Neverthe- 
less, at the sheriff’s suggestion he 
calmly shook his head. 

“Thanks, old man. Blood-money 
wouldn’t circulate worth a whoop in 
my system. But I think I could land 
Cayuse.” He held no grudge against 
Culver now. Perhaps he regretted 
the fuss he had made on the day of 
Culver’s death. “I’ll take $10 a day,” 
he added, “and see what I can do 
about the Indian.” 

“I knew it! I knew you'd do more 
than all the gang—myself in the 
count,” the sheriff exclaimed in pro- 
found relief. “I’m beat! I own it!” 

“Don’t promise more than $10 a 
day,” Van interrupted. “If you do 
you can get him yourself. I haven’t 
said I’ll fetch him in. I merely said 
perhaps I could get him.” 

“All right,”’ said the sheriff, be- 
wildered. “All right. I don’t care 
what happens, if you git him.” 

Glad, perhaps, to escape the town-— 
to flee from the air that Beth was 
breathing, Van rode off that after- 
noon. He did not seek the Indian 
murdered, nor the trace of his place 
of concealment, He went due west, 
to the nearest Indian camp, on the 
now diminished ‘teservation. He 
called upon a wise and grave Piute, 
as old as some of the hills. 

“Captain Sides,” he said, when the 
due formalities of greeting had been 
gratified, “I want you to get Cayuse. 
He stabbed a white man, Culver, 
government man—and you  Piutes 
know all about it. Indians know 
where an Indian hides. This man 
has broken the law. He’s got to pay. 
I want your men to get him.” 

“Yesh—he’s broke the law,” he 


agreed. “Mebbe my boys, they’s get 
him.” 

That was all, but a strange thing 
happened. On the following night 


four grim Piutes brought Cayuse from 
his mountain retreat. They were all 
his kinsmen, uncles, brothers, and 
cousins. He was taken to a council 


in the brush, a family council with 
Captain Sides as chieftain, magis- 
trate, and father of the tribe. And 


a solemn procedure followed. Cayuse 
was formally charged with infrac- 
tion of the law and asked for his 
defense. He had no defense—nothing 
but justification. He admitted the 
killing, and told of why it had been 
done. He had taken an eye for an 
eye. 

“T have broken the white man’s 
law,” he said. “The white man first 
broke mine. I’m ready to pay. The 
Indian stands no show to get away. 
I broke the law, and I am glad. They 
want my life. That’s all right. That’s 
the law. But I don’t want the white 
man to hang me. That ain’t good 
Indian way. My people can satisfy 
this law. They can shoot me like 2 
man. No white is going to hang 
Cayuse, and that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

To an Anglo-Saxon mind this at- 
titude is not to be readily compre- 
hended. To the Indian members of 
Cayuse’s clan it addressed itself as 
wisdom, logic, and right. The coun- 
cil agreed to his demands. The case, 
historical, but perhaps not unique, 
has never been widely known. 

As solemnly as doom itself, the 
council proceeded with its task. Some 
manner of balloting was adopted, 
and immediate members of the 
Cayuse totem drew lots as to which 
must perform the lawful deed. It fell 
to a brother of the prisoner, a hal*f- 
brother only, to be accurate, since 
the doomed man’s father had been 
white. 

Together Cayuse and this kinsman 
departed from the camp, waltiking 
forth through the darkness in the 
brush. They chatted in all pleasant- 
ness, upon the way. Cayuse could 
have broken and run. He never for 
a moment so much as entertained the 
thought. 

They came to a place appropriate, 
and, stlll in all friendliness, backed 
by a sense of justice and of doom, the 
guiltless brother shot the half-breed 
dead—and the chapter, with the In- 
dains, was concluded. Van was gone 
three days from Goldite camp. He 
returned and reported all that had 


been done. He had seen the exe- 
cuted man. An even $30 he ac- 
cepted for his time, and with it 


bought food for his partners. 
{To Be Continued.] 





To do anything worth doing in the 
world, we must not stand shivering on 
the brink, and thinking of the cold 
and the danger, but in and 


scramble through as well as we can;— 
(Sidney Smith. . 
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The Farmer’s Best Crop 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 


Oh not for us a city life, 
With two-by-four back yard, 

Or grind in stuffy factory 
Of over-builded ward! 

We have a goodly heritage 
With God’s pure air to breath, 

And open skies to charm our eyes 
And “pastures green” beneath. 

We have our meat, we have our drink— 
We have it of the best. 

We have our toil in God’s clean soil, 
At night, a well-earned rest. 

And when we take account of stock 
And estimate our joys, 

We put the very first of all 
Our healthy girls and boys. 


The Most Wonderful Gift 


M. E. COURTENAY 
Ons: upon a time in a far coun- 





try there lived a princess who 
was so good, so beautiful, and 
that princes came from 
many lands to woo her. Now it was 
no easy task te choose among _ s50 
many noble suitors, and, as the days 
went by, the princess became more 
and more perplexed, and the princes 
became more and more impatient. 

At last one day she called them all 
together that she might hear their 
suits and decide which one should 
receive her hand. One after another 
they stepped before her throne and 
made their offers. 

First came the prince of riches, 
jewels flashing from his belt and 
from the heavy gold buckles of his 
shoes. All that money could buy he 
laid at the feet of the princess, for his 
wealth was untold. Then came the 
prince of wisdom whose brow was 
wrinkled with much thinking and 
studying; and all his learning he 
offered to share with the beautiful 
lady whose hand he sought to win. 
The prince of travels was there, too, 
a fine, eager young gallant who had 
wonderful stories to relate of strange 
countries and fair gardens that no 
one else had seen. And there was 
the warrior prince whose sword had 
slain many a monster and won many 
a battle, and the jolly prince whose 
laugh made the most ill-natured man 
forget to frown, and many others 
whose names I cannot remember. 

The princess listened to them all 
and then turned to her maids in wait- 
ing for advice; but one chose one 
prince, and another another, and the 
poor princess became more puzzled 


so lovable, 


and doubtful than ever. Suddenly 
she-had a happy thought. 
“I will wed the prince,” she said, 


“who can bring me the most wonder- 
fu! gift. I will give you a year in 
which to find it, and at the end of 
that time I will choose the prince who 
is to be my husband.” 

The news of the princess’s decision 
quickly spread abroad, and the search 
for the most wonderful gift began at 
once. Many princes traveled far to 
find rare and costly treasures; and 
everywhere the goldsmiths were en- 
gaged to produce an ornament whose 
beauty and workmanship should sur- 
pass that of any that had been made 
before. 

Among those who heard of the 
search were two brothers. One was 
so cold and haughty that people 
called him Prince Proud-heart; but 
the younger one was so plain in his 
speech and gentle in his manner that 
he had always been known as Simple- 
heart. 

Now Proud-heart at once _ deter- 
mined to try his luck. Since he be- 
lieved that no man could excel him in 
anything, he felt confident that he 
would be successful. He ordered his 
brother to take charge of the palace 
and care for his gardens and his 
horses during his absence, and he 
brother to make everything ready 
for the journey, and to be prepared to 
go with him as his attendant. 

On the morning of the great day 
Simple-heart was in the stable pol- 
ishing the trappings of his brothers’ 
horse until they shone. When Proud- 
heart appeared all was in readiness. 
In his hand he carried a gold casket 
and as he held it out for Simple- 
heart to see he touched a spring and 
the cover flew back, revealing a neck- 
lace of the finest gold, exquisitely 
wrought, from which there hung 
three jewels so magnificent that 
Simple-heart stared in amazement. 
One was a sapphire as blue as the 
sea where the water is very deep and 
clear. Another was a ruby so red 
that it looked like a drop of blood 
hung on a golden thread. The third 
was a diamond so dazzlingly bright 
that it seemed to have caught some 
of the sun’s flashing rays and held 
them prisoners. 

o one could surpass a gift like 
that,” he said confidently; and, 
handing the casket to Simple-heart 

{To Page 23] 














Mrs. 
ashamed to ask you into this 
smelly place, Anty Drudge, but 
you know how it is on washday. 
with boiling clothes filling the 


Peevish —‘*‘1 declare, I’m 


room with steam. I'm just sick 
with the odor, and I'm about 
ready to give up.”’ 


Anty Drudge—‘‘! think it’s time 


ou did give up your old-fash- 
ned notions. obody ya 
date boils their clothes these 
days. They use Fels-Naptha 


Soap in cool or lukewarm water. 
There’s no chance for disagree- 
able smell then. The only smell 
to Fels-Naptha is c/ean smell.’’ 


When you 
wash with Fels- 
Naptha Soap and 
cool or lukewarm 
water, : su don’t 
breathe in sudsy 
steam, nor fill 
your house with 
the smell of boil- 
ing clothes—and 
you get your 
work done easier, 
better and in 
half the time 
than ever before. 


Fels-Naptha 
dissolves grease 
and makes dirt 
and stains vanish. 
It’s just as good 
for all kinds of 
housework as it 
is for washing 
clothes. 


Buy it by the box or carton and 
follow the easy directions on the 
Red and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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FELSNAPTH 
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The Little Mother 
CLELLA MYRTLE FISH 


| -She’s such a little woman— 

_. Comes scarcely ‘neath my arm, 
Yet you'll not find her equal 

In city or in farm; 

4 For oh, her love’s unmeasured 

*-) By hight or death, | ween, 

» 1 » “Little Mother's” 
Never yet been seen. 


Wo selfish thought or action 
“Wer made. her dear charms iess, 
sar truly “Little Mother” 
3 all unselfishness. 
In childhood’s early hours, 
In sickness, pain and grief, 
"“@he soothes by her dear presence, 
er touch brings sweet relief. 












~ She’s such a little woman, 

But size ne’er counts, you know, 

If only she’s your moth 

' The one who loves you so. 
‘ And eyen though you wander 

_ In distant lands and climes, 
-. }.. “You'll ne'er forget her counsels, 
: | Sweet, sweet as angel chimes. 


er— 


She’s but a little woman 
In stature, you'll agree, 
But, oh, so big in kindness 
And sweet humility. 
Her faith looks ever upward, 
The skies of hope shine clear— 
God keep our “Little Mother” 
In his“own love and fear. 


About Dishwashing 


HILDA RICHMOND 

At a little social gathering, in a 
hospitable farmhouse, the talk ran to 
dishwashing as the ladies cleared up 
athe remains of the “big” dinner and 
sy washed the dishes afterwards while 
'-.. ‘the men chatted in the sitting room. 
“Jt was very interesting to listen to 
these different opinions as to how this 
important work should be done, and 
the little conference resulted in as 
much good, as a woman's part of the 
farmers’ institute, except that it was 
es @ small audience instead of a large 
one. (Many of the ladies went home 
‘feeling that theirs were the only views 
on the subject, no doubt, but most 
wf the younger women frankly said 
they received as much benefit from 
the discussion as from the social time. 
- One young woman said ravher 
tboastfully that her little girls of six 
and eight washed all the dishes, leav- 
ing her free to do many other tasks. 
As she had quite a family several 
ne Higertd women fei* surry for the tots 
time 








were forced to lose so much play 
Another woman said she would 
~~ mot trust her little girls to wash 
dishes for several reasons. They 
/. gould not handle the heavy pots and 
pans,-they could not wash them clean 
and she was afraid to have them scald 
the dishes when washed. She found 
lighter tasks for the children and 
later would teach them this important 
fask. ~ Another said she had _ hated 
dishwashing so much in her girlhood 
that she never intended to ask her 
_ * @aughters to do that drudgery, while 
* * gnother was sure the discipline that 
+ gomes from doing 
















pends pretty much upon the lune 
basket, sordid as it may sound A 
successful picnic : 


without a goog 
luneh is unthinkable. 
Some people seem to have the; 




































































branch of housework. I once saw two 
little girls who had to stand on boxes 
and wash dishes for a large family, 
but they were unhappy little creatures. 
One ran away at fifteen and married, 
dying a year later. and leaving a tiny, 
wailing baby for her mother to care 
for, while the other had to be taken 
west for her health. Now, it would 
be absurd to say dishwashing caused 
all the troubles, but it did help. The 
mother put one hard task after the 
other on the little shoulders, until the 
load was too heavy to bear. 

Most children hate dishwashing, but 
all of them should- learn how to do it 
when old enough and strong enough. 
Three or: four lessons will teach a 
bright girl or boy of twelve all that 
is necessary to be known about the 
work and then they can be trusted to 
do it alone. For my part I like the 
work very much when I have the 
proper “tools” to work with. I use 
a big pan of soap suds and then scald 
the dishes when washed. That is all 
there is to it. I change the water 
frequently when it gets greasy and I 
never begin until every dish, pot, ket- 
tle and pan has been scraped and 
made ready. There would’ te fewer 
sore hands in winter if women washed 
dishes when they washed dishes and 
did not mix into the work « dozen 
other jobs. When the hands are wet 
finish. the work at once and then dry 
them thoroughly. 

Once I saw a woman who prided 
herself on being a good housekeeper 
wash dishes after thirty-five people 
had eaten dinner, She started -7ith 
a@ pan of clean soap suds hot from 
the stove and she washed every dish 
and cooking utensil in that identical 
water without ever reheating it even 
¥. en it cooled. I wiped them, but it 
reminded me more of polishing shoes 
than anything else. And when ! 
counted up my blessings that day ore 
of them was that I did not have to 
board in that house. There was »lenty 
of rain water in the kitchen and the 
teakettle sang a merry tune on the 
stove, but she washed out of that 
filthy water and turned them upside 
down on a pan for me to wipe, so 
there was nothing to. do but get them 
out of sight as quickly as_ possible. 
Then I knew why that. woman had 
more time-for fancywork than some 
of the rest of us. ~~ 

Since - dishwashing must be done 
three times. each’ day, every day in 
the year, in most homes, it is.well to 
learn to like it, and the only way I 
ever learned to like it was in having 
clean, water, clean towels and plenty 
of them, plenty of scalding water and 
@ decent dish rag. There must be 
something wrong with any woman 





. where you. came home vowing never 


knack of putting up attractive bien 
lunches and others, perhaps using a 
much time and pains, do not. Th! 
one who knows how, sees that the 


food- not only leaves her hands 


who does not enjoy a clean task like 
this, in my opinion. Of course it 


grews monotonous—all work does at ‘ ¥ ‘ aR in ap 
times—but after all the health of the 1 ogg 4 Lead} meres ‘So that 
family depends largely upon clean sadeta A le oft in m the Picnig 
cooking, and clean cooking demands ditio: pr ie, mn Bn appetizing 
clean dishes, so I am thankful for aati 4 on. any articles of food mogt 
health and strength to do the work, G@cious and appetizing served on 4 


table, are far from suitable to ick 


and -if I must slight something it is Who would want any’ better <. 





Sve the Ceeere than custard or cocoanut crean ie 
yet when transported five or six mile 

New Vegetable Recipes to a distant picnic ground, the 

mag ES ” chances are nine out ten it arrives 

HELEN LYMAN in a perfect mush.~ So in the first 


CUCUMBER SAUCE—Pare and cut cu- 
eumbers into fine dice till you have a 
cup of the vegetable, add one teaspoon 
each of salt, minced onions and pars- 


place common sense must be used jp 
judging the articles to be selected fop 
the lunch. Because they are eacy to 
carry, sandwiches always rank high, 
So many different varieties 


ley, one tablespoon each of vinegar : can be 
and lemon juice. Drain in a colander pee y lagen Fr Hy — wl ones 
fer half an hour, set on the ice. Just woyeq or paraffined paper. 4 time 
before serving add one cup of stifly 4 sandwich which has been dricc out 


whipped cream. 

CAULIFLOWER BOUILLON—Boil one 
cup of rice in two quarts of clear 
chicken bouillon, rub through and add 
one cup of cold cauliflower pressed 
through a vegetable chopper. Season 
with white pepper and salt. Add a pint 
of cream and bring again to the boil. 

RED PEPPER CHILI SAUCE—Boil one 
douzen red peppers in a quart of water 
until done. Rub through colander. 
Brown two tablespoons of flour, pour 


by the wind is like trying to eat ex. 
celsior. Rolls are not very satisfac. 
tory as a picnic adjunct because 3 
fresh enough to be palatable, they arg 
soft enough to jam and become svzgy, 
Pickles of some variety always appeal 
to the average picnicker. 

Modern invention has made it pos. 
sible for either hot or cold drinks to 
be carried any distance and arrive at 
the same temperature in the wonder. 


chili over it, add pinch of salt and add ful botties now 0B the market. In the 
vinegar to cover. Serve with meat. larger size, ice cream may be car 
SCALDED ONIONS—Boil six or eight ‘Tied with perfect success. A hot cup 


of coffee or an iced glass of lemon. 
ade will often save the day as far 
as the success of a meal is concerned, 

Fruit is an item that cannot well 
be omitted’ from the lunch basket, 
Cookies, drop cakes or loaf cake can 
usually be carried more successfully 
than the layer varieties. Pie is diff. 
cult to carry and it would seem even 
with a crowd unusually fond of it that 
it might be dispensed with one day in 
the year. Paper napkins and plates, 
which may be obtained at such a 
nominal cost, save the- housekeeper 
much labor and are entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

With a well filled lunch basket, 
good weather and the determination 
to forget all cares for the day and to 
have a good time, there is no reason 
why every picnic should not be a suc- 
cess. 


onions till tender. Separate them with 
a fork and arrange in layers in a but- 
tered earthen dish, alternating the 
layers with buttered breadcrumbs. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Pour over 
all enough milk to cover, spread with 
melted butter and brown in a moder- 
ate oven, : ‘ 

LETTUCE AND ASPARAGUS-—Chop let- 
tuce very fine and put in dish. Spread 
a large bunch of boiled asparagus tips 
and cover with mayonnaise dressing. 

FRIED PARSNIPS—Scrape parsnips 
and boil them in salted water. Cut in 
Slices, dip each piece in thin molasses 
and fry in beef or mutton fat, 


The Enjoyable Picnic 
LUCY STONE 
Everyone has attended the picnic 
where they and everyone else at it 
had the best of times; also few have 
escaped from attending the kind 








Having Your Jelly “Jell” 


Every housekeeper knows how ag- 
gravating it is to attempt jelly making 
when the ingredients will not jell. 
Many fruits have not enough pectin, 
the jelly making property of fruits, to 
allow one to use them for that pur- 
pose, yet they possess desirable flavors. 


to go to another. Sometimes cir- 
cumstances over which those pic- 
nicking had no control arese, such as 
an unexpected rainstorm. But the 
success of the average picnic de- 





a hated task was 
1\- ~ ‘exactly what. her 
“girls needed,, Some 
of the ladies own- 
ed to “hating” 
@ish-walshing and 
lighting, -while 
‘others contended 
that it was a de- 
Jightful job when 
‘rightly managed. 

It eertainly . is 














3 boy. he job of 
-» dishwashing. I 
=> mever saw him do 
- the work, but I 
“quite. sure that 

; Y small son 
nearly as old could 
mot handle even 
‘my lightest dish- 
i. much less the 
ettle filled with 































































Extensive experiments have been made 
at the university of Illinois concerning 
this proposition of the housekeeper. It 
was found that the citron melon, that 
standby. of the old-fashioned house- 
keeper, contained an enormous amount 
of pectin, and could be combined with 
any other fruit,-thus furnishing suffi- 
cient jellying powers to even such non- 
jellying fruits as strawbérries and 
raspberries. As it is possible to keep 
the citron melon long periods of. time, 
it can be used nearly any time of the 
year. A little idea of the proportions 
to use may be gained from the follow- 
ing receipe: One quart each of diced 
Pineapple and citron melon, add one 
pint of water. Bring to a boil and mash 
thoroughly, then cook to a soft pulp. 
Strain overnight. About one and one- 
half pints of. juice will be extracted. 
Boil 10 minutes and add an equal 
measure of sugar. Boil a few minutes 
longer until it jells. If the pineapple 
tines sweet, add a tablespoon of lemon 
uice, 





SALT BEADS—Heat two cups of com- 
mon salt as hot as hand may be borne 
in. Then mix in one cup of cornstarch. 
Color one cup hot water-the shade 
desired and add to salt mixture. Mold 
the résulting paste with hands until 
thoroughly mixed. It is better to put 
in wax paper-.and let stand about two 
hours. Roll out and cut with small 
cutter, shaping beads by molding with 
hands; moistening hands with olive 
oil will make the beads smooth. Put 
on a hatpin or brass wire to dry. For 
coloring any of the vegetable colorings, 
ink, etc, may be used. One-fourth of 
this rule will make three chains, 





A Modest Request 


“Dear teacher,” wrote little Edith’s 
mother, “piease excuse Edith for not 








co to. school yesterday... She fell 
yn “By doing the same you 
will greatly oblige, 


“Her Mother.” 
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WHY OF 
COURSE YOU 
CAN HEAR IT 
GROW! DIDN'T YOU 
EVER 








NOW DO 
YOU HEAR IT 
ME (NCREDULOUS|{ WHY SAY 
CHEEILD! 

























WELL TUL 
BE DOGGONED 







HANK I CAN- 






HEAR IT 
JUST AS 
PLAIN AS DAY! 
GEE AINT IT 
WONDERFUL? 






WONDERFUL 
INDEED My BOY! 




















City Willie—He Hears the Corn Grow, a Wonderful Country Phenomena 








A Funny Journey 
LALIA MITCHELL 

Place four or five sofa pillows on the 
floor at equal distance from each other. 
Blindfold four players and stand them 
inarow, Remove the blind from one 
of them and lead him over the pillows 
cautioning him to step between and 
not upon them. Then replace the blind 
and ask him to do the same thing alone 
and without seeing in which direction 
he is going. Just before he starts quiet- 
ly remove the pillows from the flour 
and his efforts to step carefully over 
what is not there will furnish much 
amusement. When the first player has 
taken his short walk, take the second 
in the same way being careful that he 
has not learned the cause of the mer- 
riment while his predecessor was walk- 
ing over the pillows. 


Have You Ever Tried 
M. ANDREWS 

Before paring peaches for canning 
to dip them a minute or two in boil- 
ing water. This will loosen the skins 
so that they will slip off easily and 
you will be surprised to know how 
much time is saved in paring, how 
smooth the peaches will look and how 
many more cans you can fill from the 
same number of peaches than if you 
pared them in the old wasteful way. 
The best way to scald them (or toma- 
toes either) is to fill your wire vege- 
table boiler with them and get that in 
a kettle of boiling water. 

When your kitchen is small, instead 
of the ordinary kitchen chairs to sub- 
stitute camp chairs instead. When not 
in use they may be hung on the wall. 
Have a hinged table by taking a wide 
board and hinging it to the wall with 
braces beneath; when not in use the 
table is raised and buttoned against 
the wall. The braces are also hinged 
and when not in use lie flat. 

When pressing a shirt placket or any 
part of a garment with hooks and eyes 
to fold a heavy bath towel and lay it 
on the ironing board. Arrange your 
placket hooks down, and lay a 
clean, smooth cloth on top, iron over 
this and you will find no marks from 
4 hooks or glossy spots on the right 

e, 

When bedquilts are too short sew- 
ing a stout piece of cloth to one end. 
This can be tucked under the mattress 
_ the bed clothingis held firmly in 
piace, 

When children’s stockings have to 
be darned on the knee, cutting them 
off just above the ankles, turning them 
around and stitching on the feet again, 
thus the darned portion comes under 
the knees and they can be worn for 
some time longer. 











SEND A FRIEND 


II ay 


10 ‘Weeks on Trial 


A trial subscription to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent with 
your compliments to some good 
friend or neighbor who is not 
already a subscriber is a gift 
that will be appreciated—don’t 
put it off—send in 10 cents with 
that name and address today. 























NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
10 Weeks for 10 cts 


———— 
—— 








From the Junior Members 


Dear Aunt Happy: We are getting 
along splendidly with our club. We 
have had many good times. We all 


live on farms and enjoy farm life very 


much. At our meetings. the girls 
make cakes, cookies and candies. I 
am 11 years old and in the seventh 


I like to draw pic- 
tures and work on a farm. I have 
three sisters and no brothers. Your 
loving niece, Kathleen Pearson, 
Pres of the Beulah Road Good Time 
Club, Mass. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am a farm 
boy 14 years old. I am_ going to 
write a true story of something that 
happened to my grandma, It was in 
1871 when one evening after dark my 
grandma heard a noise in the corn- 
field. As she thought it was the pigs 
she took the broom and went to chase 
them away. When she came to the 
cornfield where they were, she 
chased them through a fence and 
finally gave one of them a hit with the 
broom. Then he rose on his hind 
feet and wanted to give her a hit 
but she stepped away so he did not 
strike: But when he stood on his 
hind feet she saw what kind of pigs 
it was. It was two huge bears which 
she saw. She ran as fast as_ she 
could to the house and was almost 
crea to death. A Farmer’s Boy, 

is. 


The Most Wondertul Gift 
{From Page 21.] 
and bidding him take good care of it, 
ne leaped into his saddle and galloped 
off. 

When they arrived they found the 
Palace hall thronged with eager 
suitors and with those who had come 
to witness the sight. Proud-heart 
pushed his way forward toward the 
throne and stood haughtily in the 
first rank of the princes, while 
Simple-heart stood modestly back 
and gazed in admiration at the prin- 
cess, who looked more beautiful than 
ever before. At last she rose and 
there was a hush in the great hali. 
Then she bid the suitors bring forth 


their gifts. 
The Gifts 


One after another came forward 
with his gift. The rich prince held 
up a jeweled girdle which flashed so 
bril:-antly that the maids in waiting 
held their breath in astonishment as 
they looked. But the princess shook 
her head and laid it aside. The wise 
prince stepped forth staggering under 
the weight of a huge book which held 
set off. Many times as Simple-heart 
weeded the great flower beds with the 
gardener and brushed down the 
horses’ glossy coats, and did the other 
plain things which had always fallen 
to his task, he thought of the beauti- 
ful princess and wished that he too 
might try for her hand. 

“T know of something far more 
wonderful than gold and jewels’. he 
would say to himself. -“But people 
would laugh at me if I were to go 
to the great _balace, for I am only 
Simple-heart.’ 

At last the day arrived when all 
the suitors were to assemble before 
the princess to offer iheir gifts and 
hear her choice. Proud-heart had 
returned from his search more con- 
fident than ever, and had ordered his 
all the secrets of the earth and the 
sky and the sea, things about which 
alk-men wondered but'no man Knew 
The maids in .waiting-leaned forward 
eager. to turn its pages; but the prin- 
cess motioned them back and shook 
her head. Then. the prince of travels 
brought a marvelous piece of cloth 
woven of golden thread in strange pat- 
terns; and the hero prince brought a 
wonderful shield which he had taken 
from a giant’ whom he had killed. 


grade at school. 











And each one produced some strange 
or beautiful thne. But each time 
the princess smiled and shook her 
head, 

At last all but Proud-heart had 
offered their gifts and had been dis- 
appointed. Feeling sure that he must 
win since no one else remained, he 
stepped proudly forward, touched the 
spring of the gold casket. and dis- 
Played the marvelous necklace which 
lay on a velvet cushion within. 

“Oh!"" said all the maids in wait- 
ing, clasping their hands in astonish- 
ment. Even the princess looked in 
wonder at the blue sapphire and the 
blood-red ruby and the flashing dia- 
mond; and the princes nodded to each 
other that Proud-heart was the suc- 


cessful suitor. But again the prin- 
cess shook her head, and Proud- 
heart turned angrily away. 


As everyone stood speechless with 
astonishment, Simple-heart suddenly 
slipped through the crowd and fell 
on his knees before the beautiful lady. 
He drew from his pocket something 
so tiny that not even those who were 


nearest could see what it was, and, 
holding it up to the princess, he 
said: 


“O lady fair 


A gift more rar 

Than gold and je owels here I bring. 
No man can know, 

No man can show 

The meaning of this tiny thing. 


It cannot talk, 
It cannot walk, 
It cannot see like you and me; 
And yet as true 


As I and you 
Have life, so has this gift life, too.” 
The princess leaned forward and 


took from Simple-heart's hand—what 
do you think? A tiny seed! 


“Yes, this is the most wonderful 
gift in the world,” she said. “Simple- 
heart has found the wonderful thing 
that was close beside him, while the 


rest of you have traveled far in 
search of wonders and have missed 
those that were at your own doors. 
Simple-heart shall be my prince and 


shall live with me always.” 
. 





His Stumbling Block 


“You seem to have trouble with your 
lessons at school, Tommy,” said his 


father. ‘“‘What is it that seems to be 
in your way most?” 

“The teacher, father,” answered 
Tommy. 








lemonade or any flurd 


i Z hours hot 24 h 

In countless ways hh var tr and a 

house, THERMOS is the Farmer's Friend. 
tor bunting, fishing, pienic or sutomebile tuockoons. 


To qtickly introduce Thermos 
isto Apedean Farm ep 
~ A a 
, We 
full nickel plated, her- 
7 for $1.60— 
Ms 2 eos — acto! 
in England for $5. It costs poe Let $) 
Order now. Price, in $ 
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approval and 30 DAYS 

AL Write at once for 

beautifully illustrated catalog 

Cy). of our new 1915 model 

* and particu- 

7 SW jars of the most mae 

ous offer ever made on 

<= a je bevel You will be 
, nished at our 










te me. 
Oe ctbeee tox Bichon, 
RI ROSIER TURES Ite orders for Bicycles. 


r big complete catalog. Dea 
jeodine Bicycle house in Tamerica. You cana 
buy until you know what we can do for you. WRITE US. 


Mead Cycle Co. dep BR Chicagollis 


DAISY FLY KILLER ‘= 











s TO TEA DRINKERS. 
0:D YOU EVER STOP TO THINK 
WOW MANY PRICES YOU 7 YOU au 

THE GROCER WANTS WS. PROFIT. THE JOBEER WHOM HE 





WE ARE IMPORTERS AND SELL DIRECT TO THE CONSUMERS, 
FROM ONE POUND UP. 

WE SELL 6000 TEA AT 20 CENTS A POUND. 

WRITE FOR OUR WHOLESALE PRICE-LIST WHICH GIVES YOU 
OUR COMPLETE QUOTATIONS ON TEAS AND COFFEES. IT WiLL 
SHOW HOW MUCH MONEY YOU CAN SAVE. WRITE TO BAY. 00 IT NOW 

HAMBURG AMERICAN COFFEE CO., 
10-12 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK CITY. 








Agents ==: Hew Self-Heating Iron 
Burns KEROSENE ( Oil) 
JUST OUT! Absolutely Safe 
Odorless — Cheapest Fuel 
Known. Women everywhere 
want a Kerosene Iron. Low 
Means Quick Sales. 
Write quick ie terms. Big pro- 
- our territory is open. 
Write quick for terms. 


THOMAS IRON CO., 246 Lane St., Dayton, O. 


Bargain Waist 69¢ 


Regular $1.00 Vatne 


No. 2205—Our Big Bargain 
Waist, a delightfully chic 
and charming new Parisian 
design which makes a de- 
lightfully becoming, cool and 
effective model for Summer 
wear. Waist is made of fine 
quality sheer wash- 
able Voile. Front closes with 
large pearl buttons and is 
trimmed witb tull “. 
length clusters of 
pin tucks. Short 
tucks finish each 
shoulder. Collar 
and cuffs are 
trimmed with 
handsome lace 
and =e front is 
trimmed with 
neat imitation 
Baby Irish lace. 
Sizes, 34 to 44 
bust measure. 
Price, mail 
or express 


charges 69c 


prepaid 

We have only 
a limited supply 
of these big value waists, 
so we suggest getting |} 
your order in-very early. { 
Your money refunded if 
it is not the biggest value ° 4 
ever offered at 69c. : 
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finest example you will find today of the new- 
type high-grade car. Go see how many ad- 


f vances it shows over the cars you know 


Pe Howard E. Coffin was the chief designer. 
=a 1 The whole Hudson corps of 48 engineers 
Ropes: have devoted four years to this model. Since 
last year they have added 31 new features. 
Now it shows you in finished form the ideal 
coming car. 

The Advances 


The greatest late-year advance in motor 
| construction has been the adoption of Sixes. 
That means continuous power. HUDSON 
engineers have done most to this end by mak- 
They have made it light. This new HUD- 
h = SON Six-40 weighs 2,890 pounds. Old-type 
ef cars of this power and capacity weighed around 
4000 pounds. We save you this difference, 
yet this car has proved itself one of the 
staunchest cars built. 


} ‘ A new-type motor used in the HUDSON 
H ~§= has reduced fuel cost about 30 per cent un- 
der old-time averages. 






AMERICAN AGRICU 


The New-Day Car 


The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is the The new-style streamline body is here 
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brought to perfection. And here are many 
new refinements, new ideas in equipment, new 
comforts and conveniences. Some of the best 
HUDSON features are not yet found in any 


other car. 


The New Price 


This car also sets a new price standard for 
high-grade cars. Last year's model sold for 
$1,750. This year, to meet the demand, we 
shall build three times as many. Now this new 
model with 31 improvements is sold for 


$1,550 because of this trebled output. 


There is no reason now, if you pay over 


$1,200, for not having a quality six. 
End of Over-Tax 


This new HUDSON Six marks the end of 
over-tax. This lightness reduces tire cost im- 
mensely. ‘This new type motor brings down 
fuel cost. And the price is the lowest ever 
quoted on a car of the HUDSON class. 

Go see what all these new things mean 
before you buy a car. 

Hudson dealers are everywhere. 

New catalog on request. 
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| Some 1915 Features 


Disappearing tonneau seats. $ 
Invisible hinges — hand-buffed 1 550 
leather upholstery. 
Gasoline tank in dash. Tires 
carried ahead of front docr. 
“QOne-Man” top with quick- 
adjusting curtains. 
Dimming searchlights. 
Simplified starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 
Wiring in metal conduits. 
| Locked ignition and lights. 
New speedometer drive. 
Automatic spark advance. 


Trunk rack on back. 











HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 


New-method carburetion. . This Phaeton body with room for seven, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit. 


This 
Year 





Standard Roadster same price 








_ Hudson Motor Car Company, 8109 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Yes! | Mean It-- 


When | Say You Doni 
Need Cash to Buy From Me. 











The Wm. Galloway Co. 
W7Galloway Sta. Waterioo, lowag 













For 


; by This Gale-Baldwin re- 
By i quires about half the 
Tome m™ power demanded by 
other cutters of similar 
size. It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is astrong, positive feeder, 
and cuts more ensilage per hour than any 
machine operated with same amount of 
power, 


Ze, Gale- 
Lhicope fine Baldwin 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


has the widely known, 60-year, B. & T. 
reputation behind it. That’s guarantee 
| enough. Buy one this season, Mr. Dairy- 
man and ‘thank your star” when silo- 
| filling time comes, 

‘ Dealers sell it. If none near yéu write 
us. Catalog describing all our line—free. 
Write today. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box No.120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


























The American Line 
Two styles—three sizes, 
Steed constru 


POTATO DIGGERS 








AMERICAN POTATO MACHINERY COMPART, Sept. 103, BAMMOND, IND 









The’ a comme consequence agied pes ys ae ~_ . 
© amount of time, temper, cold ca too 
chelsea snap purehacs made without ceralel preliminary investie 









The Complete Saf 
differences are Fi ag By toons ized 








—investigate, then decide. Five sizes—3 to 40 tone hour 
to 22 h. p. gasoline engine—wheel or skid mounting, orale or 


strains than the standard—that means something to you. 
Wilder-Strong Implement Company 
Monroe, Mich. 






Box 14 


You can only realize the full measure of Silo Profit by owning (yes owning) a 
dependable filler—one that will stand the racket and by keeping everlastingly 
at it, insure you against joss from temporarily idle Gilling crews orover matured 


eat to justify a hasty 
tigation. 


Wurriwinp Si1o Fir.ers 


built along the same general lines as other knife bal heel 

aainaes Gils teas thesia contatetotnative teoteres whieh make toc wendertety Lat 

work with minimum power, high clevating qualities, freedom from breakage and 
Maintained Speed 


e I but y én mechanical 
riacip! iplee which are indisputable and speak for themselves. 


table and every practical device known to fillerdom. Our catalogue is 
for the asking—it tells about the Whirlwind and its special process 
which withstands from 9 to 17 thousand Ibs. per eq: im. greater 








EASY TO BUY 







Capacities as low as 
400 bushels daily 











Thresh 
Grain 
Yourself 


Te 











IS SMALL THRESHER 
















sizes to su’ 





y 


with 3% 
traveling 
















Gray Horse Powers 








It’s cheaper for you to thresh with your own machine If you raise a limited-amount of grain. We 
have figures to prove it. This money-saving, little thresher was built to supply such need. We make all 
it. Capacities from 400 to 1200 Bushels dail 


, THRESHERS 


figures. It’s free. A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
Gray Saw fiothipes Save Rasteae Cottere 22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vermont 






Have no real competi Gray Machines stand in a class al! 
by themselves. Famous now after 70 years of manufacture 
they have ful filled all our claims for durability. lightness(idcal 
for hilly districts), strength, easy running with medium pow- 
€f, correct capacity rating and reasonable price. 1f you raise 
gtain send for our new 1914 Catalog full of pictures and 
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Always Mention this Journal = fi'tvery quik py trou so 
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